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UNIVERSAL DIAGNOSTIC SOFTWARE 


Fully o/s independent 
diagnostic software... 


Low-Level Formats IDE Drives) 



1100 East Broadway, Suite 301, Glendale, California 
Phone 818/547-0125 • Fax 818/547-0397 
Web Page: http://www.micro2000.com 

International Orders please call: 

Micro 2000 Australia.61-42-574-144 

Micro 2000 UK.44-462-483-483 

Micro 2000 Amsterdam.31-206-384-433 


M ICRO-SCOPE Universal Computer Diagnostics was developed to satisfy 
the expanding need for accurate system diagnosis in the rapidly growing 
desktop computer market. Patterned after super-mini and mainframe diagnos¬ 
tic routines, MICRO-SCOPE runs independently of any standard operating 
system, and is therefore at home on any machine in the Intel world. Speed, 
ease-of-use, and razor sharp ACCURACY are a few of the advantages that arise 
from this system independence. Jerry Poumelle awarded MICRO-SCOPE & 
POST-PROBE the User’s Choice Award in the May 1994 issue of Byte Magazine, 
saying: “You name it, this tests it If you maintain PCs you’ll love it” 

♦ LOW-LEVEL FORMAT —performs Low-level format on all drive types 
including IDE drives. This function cannot hurt IDE drives. ♦ TRUE HARD¬ 
WARE DIAGNOSTICS —Accurate testing of CPU, IRQ’s, DMA’s, memory, hard 
drives, floppy drives, video cards, etc. ♦ IRQ CHECK —Talks directly to hard¬ 
ware and shows I/O address and IRQ of devices that respond. ♦ O/S INDE¬ 
PENDENT —Does not rely on O/S for diagnostics. Talks to PC on hardware 
level. All tests are full function regardless of O/S (i.e. Windows, Novell, UNIX, 
OS/2). ♦ IRQ DISPLAY —Show bits enabled in IRQ chip for finding cards that 
are software driven (Network, Tape Backup, etc.). ♦ MEMORY EXAMINE— 
Displays any physical bit of memory under 1 Meg. Very useful for determining 
memory conflicts and available memory space. ♦ AND MUCH MORE... 
We don’t have enough space here for everything this software can do! 

Post«Probe 


First Ever Universal P.O.S.T. Card for All PCs! 


use this Power-On Sell-Test card to debug 
ang “dead” PC that uion t boot... 

“fphis is the only card that will function in every system on the market. The 
jl documentation is extensive, and not only covers the expected POST 
Codes for different BIOS versions, but also includes a detailed reference to the 
bus signals monitored by the card.” — Scott Mueller from his globally 
recognized book, ‘Upgrading & Repairing PCs, Second Edition* 

♦ Includes pads for voltmeter to attach for actual voltage testing under load. 

♦ 4 LEDs monitor +5vdc -5vdc +12vdc -12vdc. ♦ Monitors Hi & Lo clock and 
OSC cycles to distinguish between clock chip or crystal failure. ♦ Monitors I/O 
Write and I/O Read to distinguish between write and read errors. ♦ Accurately 
monitors progress of POST for computers without POST codes. ♦ Reads POST 
codes from any IBM or compatible that emits POST codes. ISA/EISA/MCA. 

♦ Compatible with Micro Channel computers. ♦ Dip switch allows easy selec¬ 
tion of I/O ports to read. ♦ Includes tri-state LOGIC PROBE to determine 
actual chip failures. ♦ Manual includes chip layouts and detailed POST proce¬ 
dures for all major BIOS’s. ♦ AND MUCH MORE. . .call for more details. 
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The demand for computer programmers will double by the year 2005, 

Train now for a high-paying 
career as a computer 
programmer! 


Only NR1 at-home training gives you in- 
demand programming skills in three of 
today’s hottest computer languages: BASIC, 

C, and Visual Basic. 

Plus, you now train with and keep state-of- 
the-art programming tools: a 486DX4/100 MH 
multimedia computer system, Visual 
Basic, Windows 95, and more! 


Prepare for today’s newest 
programming opportunities 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics forecasts that 
job opportunities for computer programmers 
will increase much faster than the average 
over the next 10 years, with as hiany as 
40,000 new jobs opening up by 2005. 


experience as you master today’s most 
popular languages and programming 
environments. Step by step, you learn to 
create the kinds of full-featured, powerful 
programs today’s employers and clients 
demand: 


Best of all, you master these important 
languages as you train with and keep the 
most powerful computer system available 
from any school! 

Send for your FREE catalog today! 


Now, with NRI, you can get the new 
skills you need to build a top-paying career 
— even a full- or part-time business of your 
own — in this high-growth field. 

No experience needed — 
NRI’s Discovery Learning Method 
builds your programming skills 
step by step 

With NRI’s unique Discovery Learning 
Method, you get hands-on programming 


• You start with BASIC, building your 
confidence enough to create and modify 
several programs of your own. 

• You move on to master C r a sophisticated 
language that’s become the programming tool 
of choice for a variety of applications. 

• You’re then ready to explore Visual Basic, 

a high-level, object-oriented language 
designed specifically for creating programs in 
a Windows 95 environment. 


See how NRI can give you the programming 
skills, the full-featured computer system, 
and tiie state-of-the-art software you need to 
get started in this top-paying field. Call or 
send for your free catalog today! 

If the coupon is missing, write to us at 
NRI Schools, 4401 Connecticut Avenue, 

NW, Washington, DC 20008. 

CALL 1-800-321-4634, Ext 1575 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE NRI CATALOG 



More equipment, more advanced software, and more 
real-world programming experience 
than any other school! 


486DX4/100 MHz computer 
8 meg RAM and 128K cache memory 
540 meg hard drive and 3.5“ disk drive 
Super VGA color monitor with 1 meg 
video memory 

14,400 baud fax/modem, plus 10 
free hours of America Online 


• Quad-speed CD-ROM drive 

• 16-bit sound card and stereo speakers 

• Enhanced keyboard and mouse 

• BASIC interpreter 

• Power C and Visual Basic compilers 

• Windows 95 
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DOS WORLD 


Letters to the Editor 


Three’s Company 

Fd like to assure Bob Landig 
[“Letters to the Editor,” DOS World 
#24, November 1995, page 6] that 
he and Roland Curit aren’t in a 
minority of two when it comes to 
Dan Gookin’s “The Seven Deadly 
DOS Commands.” A minority of 
three, however, might not be much 
better. 

It’s disheartening to see DOS 
World follow Gookin’s condescend¬ 
ing approach to helping people use 
their computers better. A good 
example appears in the sidebar 
“Two Commands to Avoid” [“paths 
That Perform,” November 1995, 
page 32], in which you tell people 
to avoid using subst and append. 
What nonsense! 

Although I agree that the append 
command isn’t particularly useful, 
SUBST may well be the most power¬ 
ful of all DOS commands. For a 
DOS magazine to take the position 
that power equals danger is down¬ 
right silly. 

I use SUBST extensively. Except 
with programs that are flawed, 
I’ve never had a problem with it. 
And when such a problem arises, I 
don’t quit using SUBST; I quit using 
the flawed software. 

Of course, you don’t use subst 
with disk-compression or format¬ 
ting software, or with any program 
designed to be applied to a real 
disk. It should be clear to anyone 
who’s literate that a substituted 
drive isn’t a real drive. 

The really ironic point here is 
that people who never read their 
manuals wouldn’t know that these 
“dangerous” commands even exist 
if you didn’t keep warning them. 
Wait a minute—did I just miss some¬ 


thing subtle? Are you by any chance 
using reverse psychology to get 
people to learn to use DOS by try¬ 
ing to scare them away from it? 

Glenn Stumpff 
Dayton, Ohio 

The Name of the Game 

I agree that DOS World is at a 
crossroads [“DOS at a Crossroads 
with Windows 95,” DOS World #24, 
November 1995, page 4]. Although 
I don’t plan to move to Windows 95, 
other readers will want command¬ 
line, batch-file, Basic, and macro 
advice for Win95. Your magazine is 
best positioned to give it. 

With that in mind, maybe the 
magazine needs a new name. But, 
actually, there’s nothing wrong with 
DOS World. Currently, DOS refers 
to IO.SYS, MSDOS.SYS, CONFIG.SYS, and 
autoexec.bat. What will Microsoft 
call the part of Win95 that runs 
CONFIG.SYS and autoexec.bat? What 
will it call the command-line inter¬ 
face? Why not... DOS? 

Bill Weitze 
CompuServe 


ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 


Out to Lunch 

In the sidebar “Do-It-Yourself 
defrag” [“Rev Up Your Hard Disk 
With defrag,” DOS World #23, 
September 1995, page 29], Tony 
Roberts suggests a way to auto¬ 
mate hard-disk defragmentation. 
Unfortunately, if you follow his 
directions and type DSKDFRAG after 
bypassing CONFIG.SYS and auto¬ 
exec.bat, nothing happens. Why? 
The reason is that if you abort the 
boot sequence and don’t give DOS 


access to autoexec.bat and its path 
statement, the poor machine won’t 
know where to find DSKDFRAG. 

I’ve started a pool among my 
friends to bet on the number of 
comments you’ll receive on this 
point. My bet is 2337. I think I 
have a good chance of winning. 

Milt Smith 
Chicago, Illinois 

Your point is well taken, but your 
guess didn't even come close. You 
were the sole reader who took the 
time to report our mistake. — Eds. 

Broken Windows 

I don’t do Windows, but my father 
does. Because he likes to use both 
DOS and Windows, I sent him a 
copy of Robert Hummel’s “Mining 
for DOS in Win95” [DOS World 
#24, November 1995, page 57]. I 
found his revelations about Bill 
Gates’s little white lies intriguing. 
In particular, I thought Hummel’s 
trick of telling Windows to shut 
down and then typing CO80 would 
interest my father. 

Unfortunately, the technique 
doesn’t work with his computer 
and his version of Windows 95. 

Glenn Stumpff 
Dayton, Ohio 

“Inside DOS 7” [November 1995, 
page 26] and “Mining for DOS in 
Win95” explain how to modify MS¬ 
DOS.SYS so that you can revert to 
your previous version of DOS. But 
both articles fail to mention one 
important step. 

During installation of Win95, the 
system asks whether you want to 
make backups of several of the 
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PC DIAGNOSTICS THAT 
REALLY FINDS THE BUGS! 



The Troubleshooter™ is the 
most advanced PC diagnostic 
software available that really 
finds the bugs. The Trouble¬ 
shooter bypasses 0/S & tests all 
major hardware components 
directly for true accuracy. Works 
with Windows, Windows NT, 
Windows 95, Novell, MS DOS, 
OS2, etc. — fully O/S independent. Loaded with all the 
tests you’ll need to accurately isolate the source of PC 
or File Server failures. Priced far below all competitors. 
Call now for full list of latest features! 


#1 WINDOWS 
TROUBLESHOOTING TOOL! 

Skylight™ is the #1 rated Win¬ 
dows diagnostic (PC Magazine) 
that tunes, optimizes & trouble¬ 
shoots Windows for maximum 
speed and performance. Edits 
all .INI files safely. Graphically 
displays how Windows is using 
memory, system resources, 
system metrics, G.D.I. 
heap usage plus much more with hundreds 
of reports! A must for all Windows users! 

Call now for full list of features! 




GET DATA BACK 
FROM CRASHED DRIVES! 

RESCUE Data Recovery Soft¬ 
ware™ is the only program to 
easily recover lost data from 
crashed floppies & hard drives 
even when DOS can’t read 
them! RESCUE recovers data 
other recovery programs 
cannot. RESCUE automatically 
recovers DOS & Windows files 
including data from compres¬ 
sed drives. Be prepared for any problem. RESCUE is the 
insurance and security you need to safeguard your valu¬ 
able data. Call now! Don’t wait until your data is lost! 


fix OR INSTALL ANY 
HARD DRIVf...fAST! 

DrivePro™ provides fast, pre¬ 
cise installation and mainten¬ 
ance for any hard drive. Over¬ 
ride BIOS limitations for user- 
definable drive types. DOS 
format any size hard drive in 
under 30 seconds. IDE drives 
installed in less than 60 seconds. 
Allows use of IDE drives with 
MFM/RLL or ESDI drives in the same system. Retrieves 
manufacturers’ recommended specs from the drive 
itself, plus much more! Call now for full list of features! 


RESOLVE ANY IRQ OR 
DMA CONFLICT...100% 

The Discovery Card™ is the 
first tool to accurately resolve 
any IRQ or DMA conflict in 
less than 5 minutes. 18 L.E.D. 
lights (11 for all interrupts and 
7 for all DMA) immediately 
report actual usage thus 
saving time when configuring, 
upgrading or debugging PC’s. 
Software alone cannot detect DMA usage and is often 
wrong when reporting IRQ conflicts! Call now, save 
time and end the frustration! 

*..the most valuable tool 
in your diagnostic kit." 

ISOLATE 
INTERMITTENT FAILURES! 

The Alert Card™ is the only 
add-on card that monitors and 
diagnoses power and temper¬ 
ature changes in a PC or File 
Server. L.E.D. lights and an 
audible alarm alert you 
whenever a system’s power or 
temperature goes out of a safe 
operating range. Ideal for 
troubleshooting hard to find intermittent failures in any 
PC. A must for every file server to pinpoint problems 
before they occur. Call now for complete specs! 
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BUILD YOUR NEXT 
NETWORK...FAST! 

LANDesigner™ is the first 
network design software that 
makes creating and installing a 
network easy, fast and inexpen¬ 
sive! Exposes protocol viola¬ 
tions. Issues warnings where 
designs lead to spec violations, 
installation problems or outstrip 
site power and cooling. Provides 
reports for bill of materials, installation sequence, instal¬ 
lation time estimates, tool requirements, spare parts 
inventory, site energy, HVAC infrastructure and much 
more! Call today for full specs! 


A CNE ...FAST! 

The first interactive Computer 
Based Training (CBT) program 
to fully prepare you for Novell’s 
CNE exams. Fast, effective and 
convenient training for anyone 
wishing to become a Certified 
NetWare Engineer. Study at 
home or work at your own pace. 
Our CNE CBT allows you to learn 
and practice everything you’ll 


need for full NetWare certification. Call today! 
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VITAL HARDWARE SPECS 
AT YOUR FINGERTIPS! 


MKROHOUSf 


The Micro House Technical 
Library™ on CD-ROM is com¬ 
piled from over 50,000 pages of 
technical hardware manuals! Con¬ 
tains complete configurations, 
specifications, diagrams, settings, 
component locations and other 
vital hardware technical informa- 

- tion all at your 

fingertips on CD-ROM. Includes main boards, 
network interface cards, hard drives, control¬ 
ler and I/O cards. A must for any service 
department. Call today for special pricing! 




DEBUG ANY 
DEAD PC...FAST! 

Don’t throw away expensive 
motherboards, use PocketPost™ 
to debug dead PC’s. Feature 
packed diagnostic add-on card 
displays B.I.O.S. P.O.S.T. codes 
and tests 9 critical bus & clock 
signals. 300+ page manual has 
all the B.I.O.S. manufacturer 
codes you need to isolate the 
source of failures. Includes detachable logic probe for 
optional component level testing. Call today and start 
saving money! “Pinpoint any PC failure. An amazing 

system.”- John C. Dvorak, PC Magazine 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


configuration files from your old 
operating system. If you answer 
no, you don’t see an option for boot¬ 
ing to a previous version of DOS in 
the boot menu. 

Jeffrey York 
Ft. Hood , Texas 

Because several readers have writ¬ 
ten to say they can't get Windows 
95’s multiboot option to work for 
them, we'd like to add a couple of 
footnotes to the articles that Stumpff 
and York mention. 

First, if you want to take advan¬ 
tage of the dual-boot option, you 
should install Win95 in its own 
directory. (For example, you might 
leave Windows 3.1 in C:\windows 
and put Win95 into C:\wiN95.) 
Although you can install dual boot¬ 
ing later if you don't take this pre¬ 
caution , it's time-consuming to do so. 


Second, be sure that Win95's MS¬ 
DOS.SYS contains the following line 
in its [options] section: 

B00TMULTI=1 

One further word of warning: The 
command CO80 is undocumented 
and doesn't work on all systems. 

— Eds. 

Pardon Me 

In the November 1995 issue of DOS 
World, “Best of the Batch'' (page 14) 
presented a batch file called LOAD.BAT 
that contained a typographical error. 
In line 19 (the first line directly 
under the subroutine label :LP), the 
omega symbol was inadvertently 
inserted before the second percent 
symbol. The line should read: 

SET 0RIG=%CMD%Q 


Also, the article failed to mention 
that you must not end LOAD.bat's 
last line, SET FILENAME =, with a 
carriage return. If you're using 
DOS's Edit program (edit.COM), 
you can ensure this by not pressing 
the Enter key when you reach the 
end of the line. Instead, press 
Ctrl+P, then Ctrl+Z. Save the file. If 
you don't have Edit, here's a less 
convenient but passable solution: 

1. Type the batch file except for the 
last line and save it. 

2. Go to DOS and type COPY CON 
TEMP.FIL. 

3. Type the last line: SET FILENAME^ 
Don't press the Enter key. 

4. Press Ctrl+Z, Enter. DOS saves 
the line as TEMP.FIL. 

5. At the DOS prompt, type LOAD- 
.BAT+TEMP.FIL LOAD.BAT. 

6. DOS asks you whether you want 
to overwrite LOAD.BAT. Answer yes. 

7. DOS then merges the two files 
under the name LOAD.BAT. 

—Eric Maloney 

How to Contact the Editors 

DOS World welcomes letters, complaints, 
and submissions from readers. The easiest 
way to reach the editors is the U.S. mail: 

DOS World, 86 Elm St., Peterborough, NH 
03458. All letters to the editor and questions 
are understood to be submitted for publi¬ 
cation unless otherwise indicated. You can 
reach our staff electronically over Compu¬ 
Serve at 75300,2357 or the Internet at 
75300.2357@compuserve.com or 
editors@iway.mv.com. Please include 
your complete address and a daytime phone 
number on your correspondence. 

Also, you can reach the editors through 
the DW bulletin-board system (603-924- 
3181). To connect, set your modem and 
software to 8 data bits, no parity, 1 stop bit. 
DWs BBS lists all the QBasic and share¬ 
ware programs mentioned in these pages. 
Shareware items listed.on the DW BBS are 
products protected by copyright law. You're 
welcome to try these programs. If you find 
them useful, we ask you to register arid pay 
the applicable fees to the programs' 
respective owners. 

DW encourages the submission of DOS 
tips, QBasic programs, and batch- file 
articles from readers. Please submit all 
material on disk in ASCII format together 
with a double-spaced printed copy to our 
offices. The magazine cannot be responsible 
for the return of these manuscripts, unless 
an appropriate mailer and return postage 
are enclosed. 

DW makes every effort to verify its articles 
and programs, but the magazine assumes no 
responsibility for any damages because of 
errors or omissions in our articles. Corrections 
to listings or articles are printed as soon as 
possible. 


Hello Out There 

Installing internal modems can be frustrating. If the modem doesn’t work after 
you install it and then try to dial out using your communications package, you 
won’t know whether the hardware, the software, or the communications 
(COM) port setting is at fault. Here's a quick way to check the COM-port 
assignment of a Hayes-compatible modem. 

On most modems, the device’s pins or switches determine the COM port to 
which the modem is set. If you’re lucky, the product’s manual will tell you 
which settings to use for each of your computer’s COM ports, which are 
numbered from 1 to 4. Set the pins to the correct positions for the port you 
want. If you don’t know which port to use, try COM2. Often a mouse is set up 
to use C0M1, and the two devices can’t share the port. 

After you set the COM port, test the hardware by typing this command at 
the DOS prompt: 

ECHO ATDTp/joneCOMx 

where phone is an acceptable phone number and xis the port number. (This 
is only a test; no communication will take place, provided you hang up quickly 
enough.) For example, if you want to use COM2 to call 555-1234, type this 
command: 

ECHO ATDT555-1234>C0M2 

If you hear a dial tone, the modem and the COM port are working, and 
you’re ready to test your communications package. To hang up, type: 

ECHO ATH>C0M2 

If you don’t hear a dial tone, you’ve chosen the wrong COM port or set 
the modem’s pins incorrectly. Change the settings and repeat the first ECHO 
command above until you hear the dial tone. 

—Dan Keen 
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Tips from Readers 


Up, Up, and Away 

In his tip “Going Up!” Ken Johnson 
says that DOS provides no way to 
move up two subdirectories at 
once—to the grandparent of the 
current directory [DOS World #24, 
November 1995, page 58]. To rec¬ 
tify the situation, he proposes a 
doskey macro to accomplish this. 
But, the truth is, you can make 
this move without a macro. 

For example, suppose you’re 
working in a directory called C:\wiN- 
dows\msapps\grhflt, and your 
directory structure looks like this: 

WINDOWS 

MSAPPS 

GRHFLT 

SYSTEM 

You can get to c:\windows by typing: 

CD 

Furthermore, you can get to C:\wiN- 
DOWS\ SYSTEM by typing: 

CD ..\.\SYSTEM 

S.R. Tarrant 
St. Augustine, Florida 

You're right, of course. But in the 
long run, Johnson's DOSKEY macro 
is easier, because you don't have to 
reach for the backslash key to move 
up two levels. You simply type three 
periods. — Eds. 

From the Archives 

In a recent, “Shareware Exchange,” 
Harry J. Geiser mentioned that he 
likes LIST.COM, but has trouble using 
fv.com and list.com to read the con¬ 
tents of archived files on a CD-ROM 
drive [DOS World #24, November 


1995, page 22]. Hardin Brothers 
acknowledged that he, too, has trou¬ 
ble with it. I have a solution. 

As the documentation for list- 
.COM explains, the ViewArc feature 
lets you view the directory of an 
ordinary archive file (one with an 
ARC or ZIP extension, for example) 
or the directory of a self-extracting 
COM or EXE archive file. To run it, 
you must place FV.COM in your path 
and make sure you have 140K of 
memory available. After viewing 
an archived file’s directory, you 
may press Esc to return to the file- 
selection menu or Alt+I to display 
a file within the archive. 

The program writes the directory 
listing to a temporary file called 
FVFVFVFv.FV$, placing this file in 
the current directory. To tell LIST to 
place this file elsewhere, you set an 
environment variable called LIST. 
For example, if you want to put all 
files extracted with ViewArc or 
Alt+I into the \temp directory on 
drive D, you must issue a com¬ 
mand such as this one before exe¬ 
cuting list: 

SET LIST=D:\TEMP 

Because CD-ROMs are read-only, 
FV.COM can’t create a temporary file 
in the current directory of the drive 
it’s reading. You can get around 
this problem by setting up a RAM 
drive and adding two lines such as 
these to your AUTOEXEC.BAT: 

MD F:\TMP 

SET LIST=F:\TMP 

where F: is your RAM drive. 

Tom Dye 
Vineland, New Jersey 


Do You DISKCOPY? 

You can copy files from one floppy 
disk to another disk in the same 
drive in several ways. One trick is 
to make sure there’s an extra drive 
letter available by adding a last- 
drive^ command to your CONFIG¬ 
.SYS file, where x is the next free 
drive letter. Then use driver.sys to 
assign that letter to a virtual floppy 
drive. If you want to use drive B for 
this purpose, and it’s a 1.44MB 
drive, the command should read: 

DEVICE=C:\DOS\DRIVER.SYS /D:1 F:7 

Unfortunately, if you deal with 
long files, the degree of disk swap¬ 
ping involved in this sort of copy 
operation will drive you crazy. It’s 
faster and easier to copy the files to 
a RAM drive or your hard drive 
and then copy them from there to 
the target disk. If you don’t want to 
take the trouble to set up a RAM 
drive, however, you can get the job 
done with this command: 

DISKCOPY B: B: 

If necessary, you can then delete 
from the target disk any files you 
don’t need. 

Before you try this trick, note 
that DISKCOPY won’t work if the 
disks have different formats—for 
example, if one is formatted to hold 
720K and the other is a 1.44MB 
disk. Several shareware programs, 
however, let you overcome this bar¬ 
rier. The DOS World BBS [see page 
64 for dialing information] offers 
three files that handle this task: 
DC49.ZIP, DCOPY.ZIP, and COPYQM.ZIP. 

Frederick L. Sohn 
New York, New York 
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There’s No Escape 

I don’t like having to reach across 
the keyboard every time I’m work¬ 
ing in DOS’s Edit program and 
want to use Ctrl+P, Esc to create 
the ASCII escape symbol. Instead, 
I press Ctrl+P,[. It has exactly the 
same effect. 

Victor Pearce 
Memphis , Tennessee 

Where’s the Beep? 

In “Mastering Your Batch-File 
Tools” [DOS World #23, September 
1995, page 34], Hardin Brothers 
shows how you may use “unusual” 
keys, such as Esc or the function 
keys, as selection options for the 
choice command. He points out, 
however, that because the scan 
codes for these special keys start 
with a zero, the computer beeps 
when executing such selections. 

You can eliminate this problem if 
you swap a special key (for exam¬ 
ple Esc or FI) for a key whose scan 


code doesn’t start with zero and 
then use the swapped key for one 
of your choices. This trick requires 
that you first load ANSI.SYS in your 
CONFIG.SYS file: 

DEVICE=C:\D0S\ANSI.SYS 

For example, if you want to swap 
the Esc key (0;27) for the under¬ 
score (101), use this command: 

ECHO <— [0;27;101p 

Be sure to type the p as a lower¬ 
case letter. You produce the left 
arrow in DOS’s Edit program by 
pressing Ctrl+P, Esc. 

The corresponding CHOICE com¬ 
mand should look like this: 

CHOICE /C:ABCDE_ /N Make Selection: 

Whenever you press the Esc key, 
CHOICE interprets it as the sixth 
choice, the underscore. Voila—no 


beep. (If the cursor is the under¬ 
score, the user choice is invisible.) 
Just remember to undo the swap 
when the batch file ends: 

ECHO <—[0;27;0;27p 

Andrew Kehoe 
New York , New York 


Submit tips on disk to 
DOS World, 86 Elm Street, 
Peterborough, NH 03458, 
or electronically via 
CompuServe (75300,2357), 
the Internet (75300.2357 
@ compuserve.com or 
editors@iway.mv.com), 
or the DOS World BBS 
(603 924 3181; 8,N,1). 
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It’s Just Not 
The Same Anymore 


by Hardin Brothers 


T here was a time when nearly everyone with a 
PC used the same version of DOS, the same 
versions of basic applications, and almost the 
same hardware setup. That’s no longer true. This 
month’s questions range from DOS to Windows, from 
the command line to batch files, and from hardware 
to software difficulties. If you think you know all the 
answers, I’ll also present a problem I can’t solve—but 
that I hope some of 
you can. 

That Glazed-Over 
Feeling 

I recently upgraded my 
video adapter and was 
astonished to find that 
it displays slashed 
zeros instead of the 
dotted zeros of my pre¬ 
vious adapter. The 
manufacturer told me 
that slashed zeros con¬ 
form to ANSI standards. If so, why do so many other 
video boards use dotted zeros'? And why do Microsoft's 
manuals use them? The difference isn't trivial for me. I 
have to display and read a lot of numbers, and I find it 
difficult to distinguish between slashed zeros and 
eights. Also, I can't tell the difference between the two if 
I capture and reduce a screen of numbers. 

Charles H. Stones 
Portland, Oregon 

My experience has been just the opposite of yours: I 
much prefer slashed zeros and find them easier to 
read. But my preferences don’t help you much. 

I assume that you’re working in DOS text mode. In 
Windows (including a DOS session running in a win¬ 
dow), it’s easy to pick a different font. In DOS graphics 
modes, you can switch fonts if your software allows it. 


DOS text modes are different, because the default 
font is shipped in the video adapter’s ROM. Manu¬ 
facturers choose a font based on their own preferences 
and their customers’. But all is not lost if you’re using 
an EGA or VGA adapter; you can easily define and 
install any text font you prefer. 

If you’re an experienced assembly-language pro¬ 
grammer, or if you know how to use interrupts in C, 

QuickBasic ( not QBasic), 
or Pascal, creating and 
installing new text 
fonts is a simple task. 
Any good book on the 
EGA or VGA video sys¬ 
tem, and many books 
about DOS and video 
BIOS interrupts, will 
have the information 
you need. 

You can also choose 
from among dozens of. 
shareware programs 
that let you select or create a new font and use it for 
EGA or VGA text mode. Often, you must choose or 
create a new font for each screen resolution you use; 
for example, you can use one font for a screen in 
standard 80 columns by 25 rows and another for 80 
columns by 50 rows. Some of these programs include 
memory-resident (TSR) components that will reload 
your chosen font even if a program resets the video 
card. With other programs, you must reload the font 
yourself, which makes them much less useful. The 
problem is that many DOS applications reset the 
video card (and reload the default font set) each time 
they want to clear the screen. That’s why you’ll need 
a TSR to reload your selected text font. 

In addition to the font loaders and editors, I’ve found 
a couple of “font packs” for VGA text mode—collec¬ 
tions of characters in a variety of styles for everything 


The days of common solutions 
for common problems have come 
and gone. Although computing 
remedies are more plentiful 
than ever, some mysteries 
simply go unsolved. 
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from clearer standard characters to script and even 
Arabic and other foreign alphabets. Fancy fonts are 
seldom acceptable for everyday use, but they make for 
a pleasant change of pace in your computing. 

If you want to work with commercial software, 
the best text-mode font program I’ve used is Data- 
watch Corp.’s UltraVision ($99.95 desktop version, 
EGA or VGA; $49.95 laptop version; 800-445-3311). 
I’ve used UltraVision in the past—in the days of 
fuzzy EGA and VGA monitors—and loved it for its 
ability to display a clear, crisp screen. 

Whether you write a program yourself, use share¬ 
ware, or buy a commercial program, you don’t have to 
live with the fonts included in your video adapter’s 
RAM. All EGA and VGA adapters let you pick your 
own text-mode fonts if you have appropriate software. 
I’ve uploaded a shareware program called CVFONT.zip 
to the DOS World BBS (File Area 5) to get you started. 
(See page 64 for dialing instructions.) 

Noting the Date 

I use the DIR command to create catalogs of various 
floppy disks and directories. Often, I print them for 
reference. The only things my catalogs are missing 
are the dates when I created them. Is there an easy 
way to add the date to a directory printout? 

Bob Gromer 
Mesa, Arizona 

If you’re willing to use a batch file to create your cat¬ 
alogs, there are several ways to add the date. One 
method is to create a new file with the name !.!, and 
then list files by name (DIR /ON), date and time (DIR 
/0-D), or extension (DIR /0E). Once the listing is done, 
you can delete the file. If you use any of these DIR 
sortings, the file called ! will be listed first, so the cur¬ 
rent date and time of the catalog will be the same as 
the date and time of the first file shown. The impor¬ 
tant lines of the batch file look something like this: 

ECHO. > !.! 

DIR /ON 

DEL ! 

Okay, I admit that the results of that approach 
aren’t very elegant, because the time stamp you want 
is part of the fisting itself. What you probably want is 
the date at the top of the page, then the directory list¬ 
ing below it. One way to print the date is to combine 
the echo, date, and find commands like this: 

ECHO. | DATE | FIND "Current” > PRN 


That will send a fine like this to the printer: 

Current date is Mon 12-25-1995 
The next line of the batch file could print the directory: 

DIR /ON >PRN 

If you prefer, you could send these commands to a 
file instead of the printer. There are other ways to 
find the date. For example, your batch file could start 
a simple QBasic program that prints the current 
date. Or you might want to use the PROMPT informa¬ 
tion I described in a recent “Batch-File Medic” article 
(‘‘prompt Delivery,” DOS World #21, May 1995, page 37). 

This should give you enough ideas to develop a 
cataloging batch file that will create just the kinds of 
reports that will be most useful to you. 

Give Me a Break 

Can you provide a practical way to disable (and 
enable again) the Ctrl+C and Ctrl+Break keys? I 
need to make it impossible (short of rebooting) for 
users to break out of portions of a compiled Basic pro¬ 
gram. I found a routine in an old book that was sup¬ 
posedly designed for this purpose, but it didn't seem 
to work on my computer. After a DEF SEG = 0, it used 
peeks and pokes to copy values from locations 112 to 
155 into locations 108 to 111. 

Clyde Hussey 
Sylvia, North Carolina 

The “old” technique you describe essentially changes 
every Ctrl+C or Ctrl+Break into a timer tick. Its 
effect is to advance DOS’s clock by about one 18th of 
a second every time you press Ctrl+C or Ctrl+Break, 
while avoiding the regular effects of those key combi¬ 
nations. That should work (assuming that you restore 
the original interrupts when you’re done), but it 
won’t work in many of the modern forms of Basic, 
including QBasic. 

The problem is that QBasic and QuickBasic pro¬ 
grams aren’t “standard” in their use of the keyboard. 
Instead of simply letting the computer handle the 
keyboard and then reading input from either the 
BIOS or DOS, modern forms of Basic take over all 
keyboard processing themselves. That lets QBasic 
react to key combinations, such as Alt with the plus- 
and minus-sign keys (which change the size of the cur¬ 
rent window), that a “standard” program can’t detect. 

This unusual use of the keyboard produces one big 
advantage for QBasic users: If you press Ctrl+Break 
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while a program is running, you return to the QBasic 
editor. If you press Ctrl+Break while most programs 
are running, they dump you back at the DOS prompt. 

I thought briefly about using the Break key’s scan 
code and the ON key command to turn off Ctrl+Break 
processing, but a quick look at a reference book 
showed me that was impossible. Instead of the single 
hexadecimal scan code most keys send to the com¬ 
puter, the Pause/Break key sends a 6-byte scan code 
from the keyboard to the computer. 

So how can you disable Ctrl+Break in a Basic pro¬ 
gram? If anyone has a method of disabling Ctrl+ 
Break in QBasic, I’d like to hear about it. In Quick- 
Basic, the easiest way is to use an add-on package 
called PDQ, from Full Moon Software ($149; 860- 
350-6120). Not only does this package include exten¬ 
sions to standard QuickBasic, it also makes your pro¬ 
grams much smaller and faster than standard 
QBasic programs. Other add-on packages may offer 
the same kinds of additional commands. 

Mixed Messages in Windows 

I’ve deleted all the DOS and Windows files I don’t 
need, according to your instructions in “Streamlining 
Directories,” DOS World Special Issue #5 [“.Running 
DOS & Windows: 2nd Edition,” February 1995, page 
34]. But I still have two problems. First, every time I 
start Windows, I see an error message stating that 
Windows’ 32-bit disk driver (wdctrl) is incompatible 
with my hard-disk controller. I then have to press a 
key to start Windows without the 32-bit disk driver. 

Once I’m in Windows, when I start an application, I 
see a message that says, ‘Insufficient memory for appli¬ 
cation’s required space. Decrease PIF KB required or 
quit one or more applications, or free up disk space, to 
increase available memory.” I’ve just started using a 
computer, so I don’t understand these messages. What 
should I do to overcome them? 

Austin Uzama 
Tokyo, Japan 

At first glance, it sounds as though you have two dif¬ 
ferent problems here—and you may have. But you 
may be able to solve everything at one time. 

First, I’d guess that you’ve set up Windows to use 
32-bit disk access but, for some reason, it can’t. One 
possible reason is that your hard disk may not com¬ 
ply with the Western Digital 1003 standard. But 
whatever the reason, you don’t need to see that mes¬ 
sage every time you start Windows. 

With Windows running, open Control Panel and its 
386 Enhanced Mode tool. Click on the Virtual Mem¬ 
ory button and then the Change button. In the check 
box at the bottom of the window, click to remove the 
check in front of Use 32-Bit Disk Access. That will 
turn off the pesky message each time you boot. 


Now check your swap-file settings; my guess is 
that your system has either a very small swap file or 
none at all. Because you won’t be using 32-bit disk 
access, it won’t make too much difference whether 
you use a temporary or a permanent swap file. In 
either case, however, you need a big one. In Windows 
3.1, the swap file should be at least as large as the 
amount of physical RAM in your system, and prefer¬ 
ably larger. If you don’t have enough disk space for 
the swap file, you’ll have to remove some files from 
your hard disk before you set the swap-file size. 

Once you’ve set a swap file and turned off 32-bit 
disk access, close the Virtual Memory window. Then 
reboot your computer to register the changes with 
Windows. That should solve your problems. 

If you still have difficulty starting a DOS applica¬ 
tion, you’ll have to take a look at its PIF (program- 
information file). To find the name of the PIF, first 
select (click once) the icon you use to start the pro¬ 
gram; then select File/Properties from Program 
Manager’s menu. You’ll see the name of the PIF 
file in the ensuing dialog box. 

Close that dialog box and start PIF Editor, which 
should be in the Main program group. Load the PIF 
file that starts the application, or _default.pif if the 
program doesn’t start with a PIF file. Look at the 
Memory Requirements line. Set KB Required to a 
low value, such as 128. Make sure that KB Desired is 
set to 640, or even lower for a small application. Look 
at the EMS and XMS Memory Requirements. If 
you’re editing _default.pif, set both requirements to 
0 (zero) and 1024. If you’re editing a PIF for a specific 
application, use the same settings unless the pro¬ 
gram requires either expanded (EMS) or extended 
(XMS) memory to run. In that case, set one line to 0 
and 0, and the other line to the minimum and maxi¬ 
mum amounts of extra memory the program needs. 
The program’s documentation should explain how 
much extra memory it needs and whether it needs 
EMS or XMS memory. If it can use either, choose 
XMS instead of EMS because the program will run a 
little faster and more smoothly. 

When you’re done, save the PIF file and close PIF 
Editor; then try to start the program that’s been giv¬ 
ing you trouble. A few DOS applications, notably 
graphics-intensive games, may not run from Win¬ 
dows no matter how you fiddle with the PIF settings. 
But most will run once you’ve set the PIF correctly. If 
you still have problems, seek technical help by call¬ 
ing the publisher of the DOS application. ■ 


If you need help with something that has appeared in DOS World, 
write to “Reader Forum ,” DOS World, 86 Elm St., Peterborough, 
NH 03458. Include a copy of your autoexec.bat and CONFIG.SYS 
files on disk if you have particular problems with software or 
hardware conflicts and compatibility. 
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Best of the Batch 


GET IT IN WRITING 

The accompanying program, header- 
.bat, prints any text file with a 
header containing the file’s name, 
the date, and the time. It also gives 
you the option of attaching com¬ 
ments. The program is useful for 
keeping a paper record of revisions 
you might make to AUTOEXEC.BAT, 
CONFIG.SYS, or your batch files. 

Easy Does It 

To use HEADER.BAT, type HEADER 
followed by the name of the file 
you’re printing. For example: 

HEADER AUTOEXEC.BAT /F 

The /f switch is optional; it tells 
the program to automatically send 
a form feed after it prints the file. 
Otherwise, Header will give you 
the option of no form feed, which 
lets you print documents continu¬ 
ously instead of on separate sheets 
of paper. 

header.bat can be decorative 
and colorful if you use ANSI escape 
codes. Or you can take a bare- 
bones approach that does no more 
than get the job done. 

The same is true for the header 
information echoed to the printer. 
You can use printer escape codes to 
produce text in italics with double¬ 
strike and double-width effects or 
surrounded by a border. 

Case, Environment Space, 

And Other Matters 

header.bat begins by saving the 
current path in the environment 
under the name OLDPATH, so that 
HEADER.BAT can use the PATH com- 


HEADER.BAT adds a filename, date, time, and comments to your printouts. 

::HEADER.BAT 
@echo off 
els 

::save current path 
set oldpath=%path% 

::set ANSI.SYS check flag to Yes (default) 
set AC=Y 

mem /mansi > ac.tmp 

find /c /i "ANSI is not" ac.tmp > nul 

::if ANSI.SYS is not loaded, set flag to No 

if not errorlevel 1 set AC=N 

echo. 

if (%AC%)==(Y) echo Running <—[42;lm HEADER.BAT <-[40;0m. . . . 

if (%AC%)==(N) echo Running HEADER.BAT. . . . 

echo. 

if (%1)==(/?) goto help 
if (%1)==() goto e_msg4 

::capitalize %1 using path as uppercase translator 
path=%l 

set FILE=%PATH% 

if not exist %1 goto e_msg3 

::if %2 exists, and if it isn't "/f" or "/F" then error msg 
if not (%2)==() if not (%2)==(/f) if not (%2)==(/F) goto e_msg2 
if not (%3)==() goto e_msgl 

if (%AC%)==(Y) echo Preparing to print <-[lm%FILE%f-[0m. . . . 
if (%AC%)==(N) echo Preparing to print [%FILE%]. . . . 
echo. 

::if ANSI.SYS is loaded, the following two lines are echoed to the monitor 
if not (%AC%)==(Y) goto no_ansi 

echo • <—[41;37;lm Paper loaded? <—[0;40;37m 

echo <—[41;37;lm Printer on-line? <-[0;40;37m 

goto save_to_environment 
:no_ansi 

::if ANSI.SYS not loaded, the following two lines are echoed to monitor 
echo *j.n —, . | 

echo paper loaded? T 

echo Printer on-line? 

echo ■ 

:save_to_environment 

echo. 

::save day & date to environment 
echo @echo off > current.bat 
echo set day=%%3» current.bat 
echo set date=%%4» current.bat 
echo @echo off >savedate.bat 
echo. | date»savedate. bat 

continued 
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mand to translate lowercase characters to uppercase. 
Next, the program looks for the presence of ansi.SYS 
and sets the variable AC accordingly. If ansi.SYS is 
loaded, header.bat uses it to configure the display and 
its colors. Otherwise, the pro¬ 
gram will display plain text and 
no graphics. 

Next, header.bat gives you a 
message telling you it’s running. 

To get the escape character (<—) 
found here and elsewhere, press 
Ctrl+P followed by the Esc key 
in DOS’s Edit program. To get 
the bell character (•), press 
Ctrl+P, Ctrl+G in Edit. 

The routine to capitalize lower¬ 
case words is simple. Header has 
already saved the original path 
and assigns the %l parameter to 
PATH with the line PATH=%1. Next, 
it assigns %path% to the environ¬ 
ment variable file, freeing path 
for future assignments. 

This procedure uses a fair 
chunk of the computer’s environ¬ 
ment. If you find your environ¬ 
ment falling short, indicated by 
an “Out of environment space” 
message, you can increase your 
environment by editing the 
shell statement to your CONFIG¬ 
.SYS file: 


Notes and Other Useful Information 

If the user responds with a “yes” to the “Attach notes 
to hardcopy?” prompt, then the line COPY + CON > PRN 
echoes any notes you enter. You finish by pressing the 


SHELL=PATH\COMMAND.COM /P /E:512 

Increase the environment 
space (512 in the above example) 
by increments of 16 until you 
have enough. You’ll have to re¬ 
set your computer each time for 
your modified CONFIG.SYS to take 
effect. 

If Header determines that param¬ 
eter %i exists and isn’t the Help 
switch /?, then Header assumes 
%1 must be a filename and veri¬ 
fies the file’s existence. If the 
filename doesn’t exist in the cur¬ 
rent directory or a directory 
supplied at the command line, 
Header rims the routine :E_MSG3, 
which displays a “Filename not 
found” message. The program 
then runs the routine :EXIT and 
returns to the DOS prompt. 


call savedate.bat 
::save time to environment 
echo @echo off > current.bat 
echo set time=%%3» current.bat 
echo @echo off > savetime.bat 
echo.|time» savetime.bat 
call savetime.bat 

::include path to find CHOICE because path is being used as an u/c translater 
c:\dos\choice Attach notes to hardcopy 
::send double wide code to printer 

echo ===================================================================<-Wl > prn 

::send header info to printer, then release double wide setting 
echo %FILE% %DATE% %TIME% <^-W0 > prn 

echo ======================================================================= > prn 

echo. > prn 

if errorlevel 2 goto skip_notes 
::copy notes to hardcopy only 
echo. 

echo Enter notes. When done, press F6 on new line 

echo followed by [Enter]: 

echo. 

echo.NOTES.> prn 

echo. > prn 

::send notes to printer, 
copy prn + con > nul 
echo. > prn 

echo.-.-.- FILE----- > prn 

echo. > prn 
:skip_notes 
echo. 

if (%AC%)==(Y) echo Printing <-[lm%FILE%<-[0m. . . . 
if (%AC%)==(N) echo Printing [%FILE%]. . . . 
copy %1 prn > nul 
echo. 

if (%AC%)==(Y) echo <-[lm%FILE%<-[0m copied to PRN with filename, date, time and any notes attached, 
if (%AC%)==(N) echo [%FILE%] copied to PRN with filename, date, time and any notes attached, 
echo. 

::if /F switch used at command line, then FF sent to PRN, else goto FF 

if (%2)==() goto FF 

if (%2)==(/F) echo FF> prn 

if (%2)==(/f) echo FF> prn 

goto exit 

: FF 

::include path to find CHOICE because path is being used as an u/c translater 

c:\dos\choice Send Formfeed to Printer 

echo. 

if errorlevel 1 if not errorlevel 2 echo FF > prn 

goto exit 

:e_msgl 

::capitalize %3 using path as uppercase translator 
path=%3 

set SW2=%PATH% 
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F6 function key, which marks the end of the file and 
returns you to the batch file. 

I included both the time and the date in the header 
to help me determine version numbers of programs 


Fm writing. Actually, leaving out the time would make 
header.bat faster, but it’s useful to me during long 
debugging sessions when I might print many versions 
of a file in the same day. 


if (%AC%)==(Y) echo • <—[41;37;lm Syntax error: <-[0;40;37m 
Too many parameters <-[lm%SW2%<-[0m. . . . 
if (%AC%)== (N) echo 'Syntax error: Too many parameters [%SW2%]. . . . 
goto help 
:e_msg2 

::capitalize %2 using path as uppercase translator 

path=%2 

set SW=%PATH% 

if (%AC%)==(Y) echo • <—[l;41;37;lm Syntax error: <-[0;40;37m Invalid switch <-[lm%SW%<-[0m. . . . 
if (%AC%)==(N) echo 'Syntax error: Invalid switch [%SW%]. . . . 
goto help 
:e_msg3 

if (%AC%)==(Y) echo • <—[1;41;37;lm Run time error: <-[0;40;37m 
Filename <— [lm%FILE%<— [0m not found. . . . 
if (%AC%)==(N) echo 'Run time error: Filename [%FILE%] not found. . . . 
echo. 


goto exit 
:e_msg4 

if (%AC%)==(Y) echo • <—[1;41;37;lm Syntax error: <—[0;40;37m Filename not supplied. . . . 
if (%AC%)==(N) echo 'Syntax error: Filename not supplied. . . . 

:help 


echo. 

echo 

if (XA0O~(Y) echo I 4-[luHEADER.BAT[Om 

if (»O0~(N) echo I HEADER.BAT 

echo 
echo 
echo 
echo 
echo 
echo 
echo 
echo 


PURPOSE: Echo Filename, date, time and notes to printed file. 

SYNTAX: HEADER [/?] [d:path\Filename,ext] [/F] 

SWITCHES: /? Help 

/F Formfeed 


echo. 


:exit 

::restore original path to environment 
set path=%OLDPATH% 

:-.cleanup and exit 


for %%v in (DATE DAY TIME AC FILE SW SW2 OLDPATH) do set %%v= 
del ac.tmp 

if exist savedate.bat del savedate.bat 
if exist savetime.bat del savetime.bat 
if exist current.bat del current.bat 


End 


Escape Codes 

You can use escape codes to pro¬ 
duce double-height, double¬ 
width, or any other options your 
printer provides. 
header.bat’s header routine con¬ 
tains IBM ProPrinter code test¬ 
ed on an old Olympia NP 136 
printer. The accompanying table 
(below) shows a few of the more 
common Epson codes. 


COMMON EPSON 
PRINTER CODES 


Command 

Set 

Release 

double-strike 

EscG 

EscH 

double-width 

EscWI 

EscWO 

double-height 

Escwl 

EscwO 

emphasized 

EscE 

EscF 

underlining 

Esc-1 

Esc-0 

italic 

Esc4 

Esc5 



Refer to your printer manual 
for more information on your 
particular model. 

Glynn Richardson 
Toronto , Ontario 
Canada 


Submit batch files 
on disk to 

DOS World, 86 Elm Street, 
Peterborough, NH 03458, 
or electronically via 
CompuServe (75300,2357), 
the Internet (75300.2357 
@compuserve.com or 
editors@iway.mv.com), 
or the DOS World BBS 
(603-924-3181; 8,N,1). 
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DOS Program 
Hints & Tips 


by Anne Fischer Lent and Stan Miastkowski 


W 


hether you’re new to most popular DOS 
applications or an expert power user, 
chances are you’re not using your soft¬ 
ware to its fullest. Every application has 
its tips, tricks, and shortcuts that can simplify your 
computing life and increase your productivity. But 
even experts don’t always know all the time and effort 
savers. Here are two dozen tips we’ve come across that’ll 
make your DOS computing easier and more efficient. 


TIP #1 > Lotus 1 -2-3 for DOS: 

Working with Words 

Spreadsheets are mainly designed for numbers, not 
words (except, of course, for labels). Lotus 1-2-3’s Text 
Range, however, lets you specify areas of your work¬ 
sheet where you can enter large blocks of text. Before 
you can use Text Range, you’ll need to make sure 
you’re in 1-2-3’s WYSIWYG (what you see is what you 
get) mode by selecting /TooIs/wysiwyg and then Quit 
to return to Ready mode. Select /Display/Mode 
/Graphics/Quit, and then do this: 

1 Select/Text/Edit. 

2. Specify the range into which you want to enter text. 
A cursor appears to the left of the first cell. 

3 Type the text. Words will wrap as you type. 

4. Press Esc to finish and leave the text range. 

Note that you’ll eventually get a “Text Range Full” 
message and won’t be able to enter any more char- 


Anne Fischer Lent and Stan Miastkowski have a combined total 
of nearly 30 years’ experience covering personal computers. They’ve 
written numerous articles on using computers in the real world and 
have coauthored two books, the most recent being The Windows for 
Workgroups Bible (Addison-Wesley, 1993). You can reach them on 
the Internet at alent@bix.com and stanm@bix.com, respectively. 


acters. To add more, select /Text/Edit again and enter 
a larger text range. To remove a text range, just use 
the /Text/Clear option. 


^ Lotus 1-2-3 for DOS: 

W Printing While You Work 

If you use Windows, the built-in Print Spooler feature 
lets you print in the background while you keep work¬ 
ing. But 1-2-3’s /Print/Background command can do 
the same thing. 

First, you’ll need to run BPrint, a TSR (terminate 
and stay resident) program that lets 1-2-3 pat its 
virtual head and rub its virtual belly simultaneously: 

1. Use Quit to exit 1-2-3. Don't “shell to DOS” by using 
/Tools/DOS. 

2 BPrint is in the directory where you installed 1-2-3 
(usually \123); at the DOS prompt, change to that di¬ 
rectory by typing CD \ 123 or the name of the directory 
where you installed 1-2-3. 

3, Type BPRINT at the DOS prompt and press Enter. 

4 Restart 1-2-3, and you’re ready to use the /Print 
/Background command. 


TIP #2 



Note that if your PC is on a network, load BPrint after 
your network software. You can print in the back¬ 
ground only to a printer connected directly to your PC; 
this feature won’t work with a shared network printer 
(which usually contains its own “spooling” software). 



TIP #3 


Harvard Graphics 
for DOS: 

Chart Regions 

With Harvard Graphics’ Draw fea¬ 
ture, you can move and size chart 
regions and add annotations. In 
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addition, if you want to make changes within regions 
of a chart, you no longer have to make changes in the 
data form first. For an easier way, use the following 
steps to take advantage of the File menu’s Save as 
Symbol option: 

1 With the chart open, go to the main menu and pull 
down the File menu. 

2. Choose Save as Symbol from the File menu and give 
it a name. 

3. Choose Create Chart from the main menu. 

4. Choose Drawing. 

5. Choose the Symbol tool, then Get. 

6. Choose your symbol file from the list, and press 
Enter. To select your symbol, click on its picture. (If 
this is the first time you’ve used Save as Symbol, it’s 
probably the only symbol shown.) Press F10— 
Continue. The chart should now be larger on screen. 

7. Click the right mouse button to call up the main icons. 

8. Click on the Ungroup tool and right-click to make 
the handles disappear. 

9o Select the element (or elements) you want to modify; 
then modify them with the Draw tools. 

10. Save the symbol by choosing Select Objects from 
the Actions menu. Choose All, press Enter, and then 
save by pressing Ctrl+S. Enter a name and press 
Enter. 


TIP #4 Harvard Graphics for DOS: 

Save Time and Paper 

You know how your chart will look on screen, but 
what about when it’s printed? Here’s how to get a real- 
world preview of how the colors on your monitor will 
translate to your black-and-white printer: 

1 With the chart open, select Output hum the main menu. 

2 Select the appropriate output device. 

3 Select F2—Preview to see the chart as it will appear 
in black-and-white. 


TIP #5 Harvard Graphics for DOS: 

Picking the Right Palette 

Harvard Graphics provides you with 32 palettes and 
also lets you create your own. But when you’re out- 
putting to a black-and-white printer, beautiful screen 
colors aren’t important. Choosing the MONOCHRW.PL3 
palette, however, will display black-and-gray objects 
against a white background, giving you a close approx¬ 
imation of what you’ll get in print. Here’s what to do: 

1 From the main menu, choose Setup. 

2. Choose Color Palette. 

3, Select F6—File, then Get Palette. 

4 Choose MONOCHRW.PL3 from the list. 


i LapLink V 

TIP #6 / for DOS: 

Deja Vu Backup 

If you tend to use the same pro¬ 
grams day after day, you’ll discover 
many instances when you’ll want to 
use LapLink version V for DOS to 
repeatedly back up the same set of 
files. For example, you may be in the habit of safe¬ 
guarding important records by making a daily backup 
of your updated database files. Here’s how, using 
LapLink’s Existing Files Only feature: 

1 Choose Copy Options from the Options menu, and 
then check to make sure that the Existing Files Only 
item is off. 

2 Copy the desired set of files (in this case, database 
files) to a floppy disk. 

3 The next time you want to copy the same set of files 
to a floppy, choose Copy Options from the Options 
menu and switch Existing Files Only to on. 

4 On your target (floppy) disk, open the directory con¬ 
taining the backup files. 

5. On your source disk, open the directory containing 
the files in which you’ve been working. 

6« Choose Select All from the Select menu to get every 
file in the directory. 

7 Press F2 to copy, or click on the Copy option with 
your mouse to select it. 

For even greater efficiency, you can save the time 
required to copy files that haven’t changed since your 
last backup by selecting Newer Files Only from the 
Copy Options dialog box. 

To really speed things up, use LapLink’s recorder to 
save steps 3 through 7, and then play them back 
whenever you want to make a backup. 


LapLink V for DOS: 

Short and Fast Menus 

LapLink V for DOS lets you alternate between long 
and short menus. While long menus let you access all 
features, short menus are faster and easier to use 
because they show only the most commonly used 
menus and commands. 

When you start LapLink for the first time, you’ll see 
long menus with all features. To switch, choose Short 
Menus from the Options menu; to change back, choose 
Long Menus. 

Note that SmartXchange is available only in long 
menus, and that the complete on-line help system is 
available in either menu size. 

Also, even with long menus turned off, you can play 
back recordings that include commands normally 
available only in long menus. 
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TIP #8 t The Norton Utilities for DOS: 

Walking the Disk 

The Norton Utilities’ Speed Disk feature typically lets 
advanced users determine which files physically occupy 
any block on a particular disk (for instance, when 
attempting to fix damaged files in bad clusters). But 
no matter what your computing expertise, Speed Disk 
is handy for finding out how your disk is organized: 

1 To get information about a specific block, choose 
Walk Map from the Information menu. 

2 Move the cursor to the block on the map you want to 
look at, and either press or click on Enter. 

3 A window will pop up showing the usage of all clus¬ 
ters in the block, and whether they’re optimized or 
fragmented. 


TIP #9 > The Norton Utilities for DOS: 
Removing Stubborn Files 

For one reason or another, using DEL to erase a file or 
RD to remove a directory doesn’t always work. 
Sometimes, it’s a simple matter of dealing with a 
read-only attribute for a particular file: If it’s on, you 
can’t erase it. 

Using The Norton Utilities’ File Attribute feature, 
simply type FA D:\path\filename /CLEAR, where D: is 
the drive, path is the directory path, and filename is 
the DOS filename. The /clear switch then removes all 
DOS attributes, letting you use DEL to delete the file. 
But the simplest way to delete a stubborn directory 
and its contents is to use the Change Directory com¬ 
mand. At the DOS prompt, type NCD RMTREE Dipath. 
Don’t forget that this command deletes all subdirec¬ 
tories and all files in those directories. 

If neither method works, the file or directory is cor¬ 
rupt or invalid. Bring on Norton Disk Editor: 

1 Start Disk Editor and then choose Drive from the 
Object menu. 

2 Select the drive with the stubborn file or directory, 
then OK. 

3 Choose Directory from the Object menu; choose the 
file or directory you want to delete; then select OK. 

4. Using the left- and right-arrow keys, place the 
cursor under the first character of the filename or 
the directory name. 

5. Press Alt+F5. This will replace the first character 
with the DOS sigma character. (DOS uses it to mark 
files or directories as erased.) 

6. Choose Write Changes from the Edit menu, and 
then Write to make the change. 

7. To get out of Disk Editor, choose Exit from the 
Object menu. 

8. When you’re done, run Norton Disk Doctor (ndd) to 
clear the lost cluster left behind. 


If some of the above menu items are grayed out, you 
may need to change your configuration. To do so in 
Disk Editor, select Tools/Configuration, and then 
uncheck Read Only. 


TIP #10 Paradox for DOS: 

LSF Speed Up Those Queries 

Most database users end up performing the same 
queries on a database over and over again—such as 
compiling a weekly table of past-due accounts from an 
accounts-receivable database. Paradox’s Query Speed 
option can move those repetitive searches along faster 
by creating secondary indexes. 

After you’ve created a query, choose QuerySpeed 
from the Tools menu; Paradox will take over and 
make all the decisions. If a secondary index will speed 
up the query, Paradox builds it automatically, using 
the fields it deems necessary. In some cases, sec¬ 
ondary indexes won’t speed up a query, and you’ll get 
a “No speedup possible” message. 


TIP #11 % Paradox for DOS: 

Start-Up Automation 

Every time you start Paradox, it looks for a script 
named INIT in the current DOS directory. Although an 
INIT script isn’t required, if you have one, it will play 
automatically—like a DOS autoexec.bat file. Use the 
INIT script to automatically perform operations you 
routinely take care of when you start Paradox. For 
example, you might change your working directory, 
open one or more tables, and display a list or report. 

The easiest way to record an INIT script is to use 
Paradox’s Instant Script option. Press Alt+F3 to start 
recording, enter all your keystrokes, and then press 
Alt+F3 again to stop recording. After you record the 
script, select /Tools/Rename/Script to rename it INIT. 
Make sure you store the script in the directory from 
which you start Paradox. 


TIP #12 Quattro Pro for DOS: 

Make It Pretty 

Once you’ve entered all numbers and labels in your 
Quattro Pro worksheet, you’ll want to tweak the “look 
and feel” to make it easier to read, especially if you’ll 
be distributing the final result to those proverbial 
steely-eyed bean counters. Although Quattro Pro offers 
many features for adding pizzazz to your work, the 
simplest and most effective are lines and boxes. Select 
/Style/Line Drawing, specify the block to contain lines, 
and then choose any one of the following commands: 


• All puts a box around the block and draws vertical 
and horizontal lines to produce a grid. 
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• Outside draws a box around the borders of the des¬ 
ignated block. 

• Top draws a horizontal line at the top of the first 
row of the block. 

• Bottom draws a horizontal line below the last row. 

• Left draws a vertical line along the left border. 

• Right draws a vertical line along the right border. 

• Inside draws vertical and horizontal lines between 
all pairs of adjacent cells. 

• Horizontal draws a line between adjacent rows. 

• Vertical draws a line between adjacent columns. 

You’ll then see a menu of line types; choose Single or 
Double for the corresponding effect. At this point, you 
can either select Quit or go back and choose additional 
line commands. 

I TIP #13 Quattro Pro for DOS: 

Multiple Graphs 

When you store your Quattro Pro worksheet, only the 
last graph you created is automatically stored with it. 
To store more than one graph with your worksheet, 
follow these steps: 

1 Choose /Graph/Name/Create. The software prompts 
you for a name for your graph, and you’ll see a list of 
other graph names (if any) already associated with the 
worksheet. 

2 Enter a graph name (up to 15 characters) and press 
Enter. Be careful: If you enter an existing name, the 
new graph will overwrite the old one. 

Use the Display command to retrieve a graph you’ve 
saved previously. You can also use stored graphs with 
other worksheets. 



Quicken for DOS: 
Make a Date 


There are several ways to enter dates in a Quicken 
document, but an especially handy technique is to use 
the Calendar feature as follows: 


1 With the cursor in the Date field, choose the 
Calendar command from the Shortcut menu. 

2 With the Calendar screen showing, highlight the 
date you want and press F9. Voila—the date will be 
entered in your selected Date field. 


TIP #15 


Quicken for DOS: 

When Qcards Get in the Way 


Quicken’s little pop-up messages are called Qcards, 
and although they’re helpful, they can also cover up 
part of your screen. If you want to get rid of them 


altogether, or maybe shrink them down so that you 
can get some work done, try these shortcuts: 

• To get rid of them, press Ctrl+F9. To get them back, 
press Ctrl+F9 again. 

• To shrink them, press Ctrl+F8. To bring them back 
to full size, press Ctrl+F8 once more. 


Quicken for DOS: 

Multiple-Use Files 

One of Quicken’s best features is that it’s designed to 
work with more than one set of records (for example, 
tracking home as well as business finances). Here’s 
how to set up Quicken to work with two or more files: 

1 Go to the main menu and choose File Activities. 

2 Choose the Select/Set Up File command. 

3 Select the Set Up New File option, name the file, 
and follow the prompts. 

Quicken for DOS: 

Moving Beyond Alt Combos 

For keyboard diehards, Alt-key combinations get old 
fast. A simpler way to pull down a Quicken menu is to 
press its various embedded function keys. Keep this 
guide handy for your next task: 

• F2 = Print/Acct • F5 = Reports 

• F3 = Edit • F6 = Activities 

• F4 = Shortcut • F7 = Graph 

WordPerfect 

TIP #18 > for DOS: 

Seeing All 

When you need to work with more 
than one WordPerfect document 
at the same time, you can view 
them all by cascading them: one 
document overlapping another (or 
several others), with each title bar 
Just select Cascade from the Window menu to “frame” 
each document, so that you can move or resize it easily. 





WordPerfect for DOS: 

Creating Bookmarks 

WordPerfect’s bookmark capability lets you mark loca¬ 
tions in your text so that you can get to them easily. 
To add a bookmark: 

1, Place the cursor where you want the bookmark. 

2 Select /Edit/Bookmark... from the menu to call up 
the Bookmark dialog box. 
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3* Select the Create command in the dialog box. 

4 Choose the name WordPerfect assigns to the book¬ 
mark, or create your own. 

5. To place the bookmark, press OK or Enter. 

Once your bookmark is in place, you can get to it by 
selecting /Edit/Bookmark from the menu, selecting the 
name of the Bookmark, and then choosing Find. 


TIP #20 > WordPerfect for DOS: 

Make Room for White Space 

Whether you want to indent text or add white space 
for looks, it may seem natural to just press the space¬ 
bar a few times. Doing so, however, can produce dis¬ 
appointing results. In most cases, the best way to add 
white space is to use the Tab key, and the best way to 
indent text paragraphs in a WordPerfect document is 
to set up the indents within the format of your docu¬ 
ment. Here’s how: 

1. Select /Layout/Margins from the menu. 

2. In Paragraph Margins, use Left or Right Margin 
Adjustments to indent whole paragraphs, or use the 
First Line Indent option to indent only the first lines 
of your paragraphs. 

TIP #21 \ WordPerfect for DOS: 

Quick Deletions 

Just as there are many ways to make mistakes, so 
there are many ways to undo them. In WordPerfect 
6.0, the following list of handy shortcuts will save you 
loads of keystrokes: 

• Del deletes the character to the right of the cursor. 

• Backspace deletes the character to the left of the 
cursor. 

• Ctrl+backspace deletes a word. 

• Ctrl+left arrow or Ctrl+backspace deletes the 
previous word. 

• Ctrl+right arrow or Ctrl+backspace deletes the 
next word. 

• Ctrl+End deletes the remainder of a line. 

• Ctrl+PgDn deletes the remainder of a page. 


TIP #22 \ XTree Gold for DOS: 

Print Those Directories 

XTree Gold makes it a breeze to print lists of files 
contained in a directory (for example, if you want a 
printed list of files on a particular floppy disk). Here’s 
what to do: 

1 With the Directory window active, choose Print 
from the Volume pull-down menu. 


2, Choose from the following submenu items: 

• Catalog of tagged files. Prints the name and sta¬ 
tistics of all files you’ve tagged in every directory of 
the current volume. 

• Pathnames* Prints a list of pathnames with the 
total number of logged files and total number of 
bytes for those files on the current volume. 

• Tree. Prints the directory tree structure as you see 
it in the Directory window. 



If you’re an advanced computer user, you’ve undoubt¬ 
edly needed at one time or another to physically 
change the data in a program or file. XTree Gold includes 
a handy hexadecimal editor that lets you do that. Once 
you’ve chosen the file you want to edit, select View 
from the file commands at the bottom of the screen. 
Choose Hex, and then Edit. 

This option lets you change hex locations in typeover 
mode. Now just move the cursor to the character you 
want to change, and type the replacement character 
over it. Use the Tab key to toggle between hex and 
ASCII displays. Press Enter to save and exit; press F8 
to erase your changes and revert to the original file. 

Warning: Hex editing isn’t for the timid. Changes to 
program files can cause unexpected problems; make 
sure you know what you’re doing, and make a backup 
of the file before you edit it. 



How many times have you remembered something 
you’ve stored in a data file, but not the name of the file 
or where it’s stored? XTree Gold lets you search for 
text in a file in any specified directory. Just follow 
these steps: 

1* If the words dir commands aren’t displayed at the 
bottom left of your XTree screen, press Esc. 

2 Point to the directory you want to search; hit Enter. 

3 Press Ctrl+T, or select All in Window, to mark all 
files in the directory. 

4 Press Ctrl+S, or select Search from the Tagged pull¬ 
down menu. 

5, Type the text you want to find, and press Enter. 

6 Press Ctrl+V, or select View from the Tagged pull¬ 
down menu, to view the first file (if any) containing 
the text you want. 

7* Select Search Again if you want to continue looking 
in the same directory; otherwise, press Esc to exit. 

8.Tress Ctrl+U, or select the All in Window option, to 
“untag” all files.* 
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Familiarity Breeds 
Contentment 



by Hardin Brothers 





S ome users are dedicated to programs from one 
publisher because they know what to expect. 
For example, most Microsoft, Novell (Word¬ 
Perfect), or Symantec programs will react similarly 
because they’ve probably been developed by the same 
team of designers and programmers. The same can 
happen with shareware. As I was working with the 
first nomination for 
“Shareware Exchange” 
this month, I noticed 
that the same author 
was offering several 
additional programs. 

Two of his other pro¬ 
grams were so useful 
that he has become 
this issue’s featured 
shareware author. 

The programs discussed here are available from 
the DOS World bulletin-board system (603-924- 
3181), as well as from most information services and 
local BBSes. (See the sidebar, “Share the Wealth,” 
opposite, and the u DOS World BBS” section of “How 
to Use This Magazine,” page 64, for details on access¬ 
ing the bulletin board. Registration fees are listed in 
the “Product Information” box, page 24.) 

Belly Up to the Toolbar 

A neat freeware program called DosBar 1.42 adds a 
toolbar to the DOS window under Microsoft Windows. 
It works great! 

Paulo A. Shakarian 
Cleveland , Ohio 

Like millions of other users, I prefer some DOS appli¬ 
cations and utilities to their Windows counterparts. 
For example, I’m writing this in a DOS word pro¬ 
cessor running under Windows because I don’t need 
special fonts, formatting, and other special 


Windows “enhancements” and because the word 
processor’s menus and command keys are second 
nature to my fingers. 

On the other hand, I like working in Windows— 
especially the convenience of changing from one 
running program to another, using the Windows 
Clipboard, and having several things happening at 

once. But I don’t like 
Windows’ interface for 
DOS sessions running 
in a window. For ex¬ 
ample, to copy text to 
the Windows Clip¬ 
board requires pulling 
down the Control menu, 
selecting Edit/ Mark, 
moving the mouse to 
select text, and then returning to the Control menu or 
pressing Enter to move text to the Clipboard. 

DosBar makes all that easier. It adds a toolbar to 
every DOS window, with your choice of icons: to 
mark, copy, paste, and change fonts; to switch to full¬ 
screen operation; and to configure DosBar itself. You 
can select from five sizes of icons, have DosBar add a 
description of the icon to which you’re pointing, and 
even choose whether DosBar will keep or delete car¬ 
riage returns from text you’re copying and pasting. 

The whole thing is slick, easy, and, in my experi¬ 
ence, stable. It’s also small, dosbak.exe is only about 
15K bytes in size; its dll helper file is just 40K. Micro¬ 
soft seems to like the idea, too; they’ve added a similar 
but less-flexible toolbar to DOS windows in Win95. 

More Where That Came From 

The author of DosBar has written ten other Windows 
utilities. Two of them really caught my attention. 

The first, FTaskMan 1.24, is a replacement for 
Windows’ Task Manager. If you aren’t familiar with 
Task Manager, you’re not alone. You can start it by 


Success has a way of following 
the shareware author who 
knows how to do it right. 
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double-clicking on any empty space on the Windows 
desktop, or pressing Ctrl+Esc whenever you’re work¬ 
ing in Windows. Microsoft’s Task Manager is so ane¬ 
mic that few of us give it a thought. 

You install FTaskman by changing or adding one 
line to your SYSTEM.INI file, and then rebooting. From 
that point on, FTaskMan appears instead of Micro¬ 
soft’s version. FTaskMan shows all currently run¬ 
ning programs (even invisible ones, if you want) and 
lets you perform all sorts of tricks with them. It can 
neaten the icons on the desktop or arrange open win¬ 
dows in a variety of ways; it lets you switch to a spe¬ 
cific window and minimize all others in one opera¬ 
tion, kill (or close) selected tasks, and run a new 
program. You can select the way it displays running 
tasks and set a wide variety of program options. 

The other Windows utility I’ve come to appreciate 
is called MouseKey 1.30. With this nifty program, 
you can assign key combinations, menu commands, 
and various kinds of mouse clicks to any mouse- 
button or keyboard-and-mouse-click combo. It includes 
support for three-button mice as well as the more 
conventional two-button models. 

Even better, MouseKey can change its operation 
according to your application and the particular part 
of that application’s window. For example, Shift+ 
right-click can mean one thing within your word 
processor, something else on the title bar, and a third 
thing outside the word processor’s window. Defining 
new actions is simple, and, once again, the entire 
program is easy to use and understand. 

All three programs from Andreas Furrer are free¬ 
ware, and are better than many commercial utilities 
I’ve seen. I think all three, along with Furrer’s other 
utilities, deserve your attention if you use Windows 
3.1 or 3.11. 

A Copy/Format Sensation 

The program of the month (and maybe the year) is 
CopyQM 3.22, a utility that can copy standard 
floppy disks as well as Microsoft program disks and, 
presumably, other programs you cant back up. It's 
also much faster than the standard DOS COPY and 
XCOPY commands , and can transparently format a 
disk as it copies to it. I consider CopyQM my best 
shareware bargain since LIST and PKZIP. 

Frederick J. Walker 
Middletown , New Jersey 

CopyQM seems to outshine other floppy-disk copy 
programs I’ve written about here. For many users, 
its most important feature is its ability to copy 
Microsoft’s DMF and Winlmage distribution disks. 


These two high-density disk formats cram more 
than 1.44MB onto a single disk. Microsoft may 
believe that distributing programs on these disks 
saves money and also deters piracy to some extent, 
but many users insist on having a copy of any pro¬ 
gram before they begin installation, just in case 
something goes wrong with the originals. 

CopyQM can also copy other disks that are normally 
uncopy able on a PC, including Macintosh high-density 
and PC formats. But it’s not just a program for mak¬ 
ing backups of unusual disks. If you copy floppies 
often, CopyQM can save you time and headaches. 
For example, you can use it to copy from one disk for¬ 
mat to another (from 1.2 to 1.44MB, for example), to 
automatically copy a whole set of floppies, to format 
the target disk only when necessary, to compare the 
copy with the original data, and to make an image of 
a disk on your hard disk (for later copying to one or 
more floppies), with or without compression. And 
those are only a few of its options. 

Unfortunately, CopyQM is a command-line utility, 
which means that you’d normally have to memorize 
a wide range of command-line parameters to get the 
most from it. If you aren’t good at remembering all 
those items, a companion program called CQMenu 
lets you set all the options you want and send them 
automatically to CopyQM. That may not be a perfect 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

SHARE THE WEALTH 

O ur “Shareware Exchange” column invites you to send a 
copy of your favorite shareware program, along with a 
description and an explanation of why you like it (no more than 
500 words) to Shareware Editor, DOS World , 86 Elm Street, 
Peterborough, NH 03458. Tell us how we can obtain a copy of 
the program. We’ll select a pick of the month for each issue 
and pay the contributor $50. Other contributors will receive a 
$10 finder’s fee. Please don’t send us shareware you’ve written 
yourself—we prefer recommendations from users, not authors. 

Contact us on CompuServe at 75300,2357; on the Internet 
at 75300.2357@compuserve.com or editors@iway.mv.com; 
or on the DOS World BBS at 603-924-3181 . All programs 
featured in “Shareware Exchange" are available by modem 
from the DOS World BBS (instructions on page 64). DosBar 
(DOSBR142.ZIP), FTaskman (FTASK124.ZIP), and Mouse- 
Key (MOUSKY13.ZIP) are in File Area 7; CopyQM (COPYQM- 
.ZIP) and All in 1 (ALL14E.ZIP) are in File Area 5. In addition, 
most of the programs described in “Shareware Exchange” can 
be found on major on-line services and local BBSes. 

—Eds. 
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solution (a decent built-in user interface with optional 
command-line parameters would be better), but it’s 
certainly more efficient than searching through 
CopyQM’s mediocre documentation. 

As sophisticated as CopyQM is, its big brother, a 
commercial program called CopyQM Plus, can do a 
lot more. The commercial program is really intended 
for software distributors who need to add serial num¬ 
bers to disks, make dozens or hundreds of copies of 
program disks, and clean and test their floppy drives 
frequently while they make copies. For most of us, 
CopyQM has more than enough power to perform all 
necessary copying chores, and to do so a lot faster 
than DOS or most other copying programs. 

One Key Does It All 

All in 1 is a very useful file manager and viewer. 
You can copy, move, delete, and rename files just by 
selecting one of the function keys. Most importantly, 
you can associate a file with a specific program and 
run the program from All in 1. 

L. Braden Pletzer 
Weston, Ontario, Canada 

Fve written about file managers and DOS shells sev¬ 
eral times, and although I find few of them exciting, 
lots of readers apparently disagree. And All in 1 is 
one of the most interesting Fve seen in a while. 

All in 1 displays the files in the current directory 
much like any other file manager. You can move 
around your hard disks by selecting directory names, 
or pop up a directory tree and use it to move to a new 
directory. You can also use function keys to change 
disks or directories, to copy or move files, and to per¬ 
form other standard housekeeping tasks. 

All that is pretty standard stuff. It’s handy, and it’s 
nice to be able to change from filenames to names 
plus size and date, and to be able to change the sort 
order of files simply by pressing function keys. And 
the directory tree is also nice, but similar to ones 
you’ve probably seen in a half-dozen other programs. 

What I particularly like about All in 1 isn’t the 
interface, but its ability to associate files with appli¬ 
cations. To make the associations, you have to run a 
program called allsetup. The first step is to define a 
default file viewer for use with any program that 
doesn’t have an association. A simple viewer called 
TV.COM is included with All in 1, or you can use DOS’s 
Edit or any other program you want. 

Next, you see a screen with a table defining files 
by their extensions, the application to run, and the 
options to define in order to run the program. For 
example, you might use CSHOW to view GIF files. If so, 
enter GIF in the first column as the file type, the full 
path to CSHOW in the second column, and any neces¬ 
sary options for CSHOW in the third column. You can 


also tell All in 1 to prompt you for additional options, 
such as destination directories. 

Once you make all the associations you want, 
you’ll have given All in 1 a great deal of power. Use 
it to select a zip file, for example, and it can automat¬ 
ically run PKUnzip to decompress the file into a 
directory of your choice. Or use it to select a sound 
file, and you’ll instantly hear the results on your 
speakers. Of course, associating files with applica¬ 
tions isn’t new. Windows’ File Manager lets you do it, 
and so do several other DOS shells. What I appreciate 
about All in 1 is that the process is clear and easy. 

That doesn’t mean, however, that I think that All 
in 1 is perfect. What I dislike most is its file-deletion 
feature. Put the cursor on a filename, press Del, and 
the file is gone. That’s fine, except that when you 
press Insert, All in 1 creates a new subdirectory. 
What if you mean to press Insert but your finger 
slips and hits Del instead? You guessed it. But that’s 
what “unerase” utilities are for, isn’t it? 

If you have a full-featured DOS file manager you 
like, you’ll probably want to stay with it. But if you’re 
still shopping for one that fits your work style, All in 
1 is certainly a contender. It isn’t as powerful or as 
complex as many competing products. But only you 
can decide whether that’s a defect or its strongest 
selling point. ■ 


Technical Editor Hardin Brothers has been working with computers 
and writing about them for 15 years. He's DOS World's “Reader 
Forum” columnist and “Batch-File Medic ” author , and also serves 
as a contributing editor , feature writer, and columnist for Maximize 
Windows magazine. 
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UPGRADING YOUR STORAGE 

Kick into a 
Gigabyte Drive 

For a trouble-free installation, know the lay of the land before you even 
think about putting that setup disk into your CD-ROM or floppy drive. 


by Michael A. Banks 



Maxtor’s 7000 series IDE hard drives offer a 1.6GB storage capacity. 


n 1982, I aspired to 
owning a 10MB hard 
drive, but would have 
settled for a 5MB model. Problem 
was, 5 and 10MB hard drives cost 
hundreds of dollars, and they were 
nearly matched in price by their 
controller cards. I got by with flop¬ 
pies until I bought my first 286 PC 
with a built-in hard drive. 

Today, although hard drives are 
standard equipment with new PCs, 
the story is basically the same as it 
was more than a dozen years ago: If 
you use a computer regularly, you 
never seem to have enough hard- 
drive space. Indeed, it’s safe to say 
that hard-drive space is even more 
sought-after in the ’90s than RAM. 

If you’re a do-it-yourself user 
with visions of multimedia and the 
Internet, upgrading your PC’s hard 
drive will probably mean buying 
and installing a 1-gigabyte hard 
drive, either as a replacement or as 
part of a two-drive unit. Gigabyte 


Michael A Banks is the author of some three 
dozen novels and nonfiction books. Among 
his recent titles are The Modem Reference 
(Brady Books) and One-Stop CompuServe 
for Windows (MIS:Press). 


drives are in demand to keep pace 
with the new breed of graphics- 
oriented and multimedia applica¬ 
tions, as well as Internet access, 
because the majority of recent PCs 
are equipped with slower 528MB or 
smaller hard drives. 


I recently installed a 1.2GB hard 
drive, replacing a 540MB drive. 
(Note that 1GB is a measure of 
convenience, as is the case with “1 
kilobyte.” Virtually all “1GB” hard 
drives are a little larger than that. 
Hard-drive structure makes it eas- 
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ier to create a 1.2 or 1.3GB drive 
than a drive with exactly 1GB of 
space.) As a result of this and many 
previous installations, I’ve learned 
more than I thought I ever wanted 
to know about hard-disk drives and 
their requirements. But the most 
important thing I’ve learned is that 
there’s never too much to know 
when it comes to installing a drive. 

To install a gigabyte drive in 
your PC, you don’t need to know 
everything about hard drives, but 
you should understand the basics 
of hard-drive configuration and 
your system’s CMOS (complemen¬ 
tary metal-oxide semiconductor) 
setup. To that end, I’ll provide 
information in both of those areas 
as we take a look at familiar and 
unique factors of installing a giga¬ 
byte hard drive. 


Getting Ready 

There are six major tasks involved 
in installing a hard-disk drive, and 
your new gigabyte drive presents 
no exceptions: 

1. Backing up your data. 

2 Preparing your system for the 
new drive. 

3, Preparing and installing the new 
drive. 

4. Setting up the new drive. 

5 Testing the new drive. 

6 Transferring stored or backup 
data and reinstalling programs. 

As with most tasks involving PC 
upgrades, there’s more to the job 
than the outline above implies. 
We’ll get into each task in turn, but 
let’s take care of some other mat¬ 
ters before we discuss installation. 




First, I’ll assume that you’ve done 
your research and have purchased a 
gigabyte drive that fits your budget, 
is compatible with your controller 
type (IDE, MFM, SCSI), is a size 
that fits your available drive bay 
(3.5 or 5.25 inches), and so forth. 
But before you rip into your com¬ 
puter system—in fact, before you do 
anything —read the installation 
instructions. Also, read all flyers, 
bulletins, or pamphlets from the 
disk drive’s manufacturer. Educat¬ 
ing yourself now will serve you well 
if you get into trouble or hit a point 
of confusion during installation. 

Next, take a look at the hard- 
drive parameters in your system’s 
CMOS setup—the place where all 
the basic information about your 
hardware is stored. Your PC’s 
BIOS (basic input/output system) 
looks at this data every time your 
computer boots up and uses it as a 
part of its basic operating struc¬ 
ture. I can’t tell you exactly how to 
get into your CMOS setup, because 
the procedure varies from system 
to system. To find out the proce¬ 
dure for your PC, look for access 
instructions appearing on your 
monitor within seconds of turning 
on your system. Typically, your 
system will prompt you to press 
FI, F2, Delete, or some other key 
or key combination before DOS 
begins loading. 

When you get into your CMOS 
setup, use the menus provided to 
take a look at your hard-drive param¬ 
eters. Then print them or write them 
down. You may need them later, 
should you need to restore your 
original hard drive. Parameters 
include the hard-drive “type,” the 
number of heads and cylinders, and 
other operating information that 
your BIOS and DOS need to “recog¬ 
nize” and access the drive. With 
that information recorded, it’s time 
to back up your data. 

Make an Insurance Copy 

On occasion, I’ve backed up a hard 
drive’s contents by copying the 
data to another computer’s hard 


Putting NUL to the Test 

Some batch files require that you determine whether a command-line 
parameter represents an existing directory. To accomplish this, batch 
programmers frequently use a command such as this one: 

IF EXIST %1\NUL command 

This technique works because the NUL device exists in every directory. 
You should be aware, however, that this method works only in a subset of 
cases. It misses all valid directories whose names contain a trailing back¬ 
slash, which means that it won’t spot directory names such as C:\ or C:\DOSV 

To surmount this problem, I use two alternative methods for testing for a 
directory name. Use this line if you want to execute the command when the 
directory name is valid: 

FOR %%D IN (\NUL NUL) DO IF EXIST %1%%D command 

Use this technique if you want to execute the command only when the 
directory name given is invalid: 

FOR %%D IN (\NUL NUL) DO IF EXIST %1%%D SET 0K=! 

IF NOT "%0K%"=="!" command 

Note that this alternative method requires an “if the directory exists” test to 
work properly. To illustrate why, imagine that an action is taken whenever 
the directory doesn’t exist. If the first tested condition (appending \NUL to the 
end of the directory name) fails, the action is carried out—even if the second 
tested condition (appending NUL to the end of the directory name) would 
have proven that the directory was valid. 


—Darren Natale 
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drive via a serial-port hookup. That 
way, the data resides safely on 
computer B’s hard drive while I 
install the new drive on computer 
A, after which I transfer the data 
back to the new drive via the serial- 
port link. 

If you don’t have a second com¬ 
puter with enough spare drive 
space to do that, you have two 
choices: copying important files to 
floppies or copying everything 
directly from the old hard drive to 
the gigabyte drive. 

Even if you’re going to copy your 
old disk’s contents directly to the 
new disk, you should still copy 
important data to floppies as a 
backup. It’s not the chore it may 
seem—you don’t have to copy 
everything. The only files you must 
back up are your important data 
files and your program-configura¬ 
tion files. Use your original pro¬ 
gram disks and your system-back¬ 
up disks to reinstall your other 
programs. 

To simplify the process, use 
PKWare’s PKZIP for DOS ($47 
plus $5 shipping; 414-354-8699) or 
Nico Mak’s WinZip for Windows 
($29; call 800-242-4775 to order 
from the Public Software Library) 
to archive your configuration and 
data files. Create archives of the 
files you’re backing up on a directory- 
by-directory basis, and make sure 
the names of the archive files are 
the same as those of directories 
they back up. 

You’ll also need a “map” of your 
system’s directories and subdirec¬ 
tories: a file listing to which you 
can refer when reconstructing the 
directory structure of your old disk 
on the new gigabyte drive. You can 
use any of a number of DOS utili¬ 
ties for this, or perhaps Windows 
File Manager. 

Or you can create text files con¬ 
taining the names of the files and 
subdirectories in every directory on 
your drive with the DOS command 
dir>filename.ext. This command 
creates an ASCII text file you can 
edit, read, or print. Create a file for 


each directory; then merge the files 
into one and print the results for a 
quick-and-easy reference to your 
hard-disk drive’s collection of direc¬ 
tories and files. 

For a more literal “map,” use 
DOS’s TREE command and store the 
results in a file, like this: 


TREE/F>FILENAME.EXT 

The resulting file will contain a 
graphics map of each directory in 
which you type the command, 
along with all subdirectories within 
the current directory and the files 
they contain. The enhanced version 


TROUBLESHOOTING TIPS 

• What if your new gigabyte drive operates just fine, but for some reason, your 
CD-ROM drive doesn’t? Don’t panic. While some BIOSes automatically reorder the 
drive chain and reassign your CD-ROM as another drive down the line (probably E: 
rather than D:), some don’t. If that happens, simply reinstall the CD-ROM’s driver 
and other software; that should change the CMOS setup appropriately. 

• What if you’ve followed all this advice and the instructions provided by the hard-disk 
manufacturer, but your system doesn’t boot up? Turn it off, and follow these steps to 
check out your physical setup: 

1, Are the jumpers in place as recommended by the new drive’s manual? 

2, Are the power and control cables properly connected and secure? Unplug and 
reconnect them to make sure. 

3, Did you configure your system’s setup to match the parameters you wanted 
and the new drive’s configuration requirements? 

Don’t hesitate to check all these elements. None of us is immune to making 

mistakes, and it’s usually one small, simple error—such as a missing jumper— 

that fouls up a complex system. 

• If these remedies don’t work, or you get stuck along the way, call the hard-drive 
manufacturer’s customer-service number. If you’re on line, check to see whether the 
manufacturer has a Web site or a forum on one of the commercial on-line services. 

• Here’s a list of on-line connections for the five largest hard-drive manufacturers: 
places it wouldn’t hurt to visit before you install your hard drive. You may find 
updated information on your drive’s jumper settings and other parameters, 
plus additional help with the installation process. Some manufacturers include 
entire installation manuals, complete with diagrams: 

CONNER http://www.conner.com 

MAXTOR http://www.maxtor.com 

QUANTUM http://www.quantum.com 

SEAGATE http://www.seagate.com or on CompuServe GO SEAGATE 

WESTERN DIGITAL http://www.wdc.com or on AOL keyword Western Digital 

• In addition, you’ll find useful files and discussions on these and other manufacturers’ 
stprage products in forums on these on-line services: 

America Online keyword PC HARDWARE 

CompuServe GO PCHARD 

—M.B. 
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of Buerg Software’s LIST (Buerg 
Software, 139 White Oak Circle, 
Petaluma, CA 94952; $20) also cre¬ 
ates directory trees. You can check 
out the latest version of LIST in 
CompuServe’s computer directory; 
use the PC File Finder or access 
the PC Utilities Forum. (Type GO 
PCUTIL.) Or find LIST91C.ZIP in File 
Area 5 of the DOS World BBS (dial¬ 
ing instructions on page 64). 

Once again, make sure you back 
up your data and configuration 
files even if you intend to keep your 
old drive and install the gigabyte 
drive as either a master (boot, or 
main) drive, or a slave drive (the 
secondary drive). 

If you plan to install the new 
drive as a solo drive, you can still 
copy the files from your old drive to 
the new one. Simply install the 
new drive as the temporary master 
drive of a slave/master combina¬ 
tion, following the instructions pro¬ 
vided with the drive. (Do this only 
after backing up your important 
data on floppies, as just described.) 
Then copy everything over from 
the old drive (now in its slave per¬ 
sona), using one of the techniques 
I’ll describe later. 


Preparing for Surgery 

Now it’s time to get physical. Make 
sure you have the necessary tools: 
a pair of needle-nose pliers, medium¬ 
sized Phillips and regular (slotted) 
screwdrivers, and a flashlight or 
bright desk lamp. Tweezers may 
come in handy for moving jumpers. 
(You may also want to get out a 
vacuum cleaner with a brush at¬ 
tachment; odds are your system 
has a bit of dust and hair inside, 
and it won’t hurt to clean it out— 
carefully.) 

Have your computer’s manuals 
handy, too. Most include informa¬ 
tion and diagrams that will show 
you how to disassemble the cover 
and then get at the necessary sys¬ 
tem components inside. Then shut 
down your system, unplug the power 
supply, and remove the cover. 

Now . . . stop! With the cover off, 
take time to learn what you’re get¬ 
ting into. Identify the hard drive’s 
parts: the drive itself, installation 
hardware, cabling, and so forth. 
Then read carefully through the 
manual and accompanying litera¬ 
ture; as you read about the drive 
and installation procedure, look 
over your system and identify vari¬ 


ous components (drive bays, hard¬ 
disk controller and cable, and so on) 
mentioned in the documentation. 

When you’re confident you know 
what’s what and where it’s all 
located, touch your computer’s 
metal case to “ground” yourself and 
discharge any potentially damag¬ 
ing static electricity you may be 
carrying. Now carefully unplug the 
cables going into the hard drive. 
Most likely, there will be two: a 
power cable with three or four 
wires and a ribbon-like controller 
cable with a 40-pin female connec¬ 
tor on each end. (You needn’t dis¬ 
connect the cable from the con¬ 
troller or motherboard at this time.) 

Next, remove the drive bay or 
drive-and-bay assembly, according 
to the diagram in your system 
manual. You’ll probably find it con¬ 
venient to rest it above and away 
from the computer cabinet. A thick 
magazine or newspaper laid across 
the top of the computer can provide 
support. 

Getting a Jump on Installation 

Before installing your gigabyte drive, 
you’ll have to configure its jumpers 
—tiny slide-on connectors linking 
two or more pins among a row of a 
dozen or more paired pins. These 
pins are normally on the end of the 
drive opposite the power supply. 

The particular pins on which 
you’ll place jumpers will vary 
according to whether you’re using 
one or two drives, which drive of 
the two is the master and which is 
the slave, and whether, in a two- 
drive setup, the drives are from 
different manufacturers. 

The new drive’s user manual 
should include information on how 
to configure jumpers for each situa¬ 
tion. If you need additional infor¬ 
mation on topics not covered, con¬ 
tact the manufacturer. 

After looking over the drive-bay 
situation, remove the old hard drive 
if you plan to replace it entirely. 
Carefully set aside the screws and 
any mounting hardware. Or, if 
you’re keeping the old drive in the 



Record a Batch File with DOSKEY 

Ever wish you could “record” a batch file from the keyboard rather than typing 
it in? You can—with a little help from DOSKEY. Load DOSKEY into your 
AUTOEXEC.BAT file and restart your system. Then follow these steps: 

1. Press Alt+F7 to clear the DOSKEY command stack, the area where 
DOSKEY stores commands so that they're available for recall. 

2. Type in and execute the commands you want in the batch file. 

3. When you finish, press F7 to review the commands stored in the command 
stack. If they're okay, save them to a file by typing: 

DOSKEY /HISTORY > batnome .BAT 

where batname is the name of the batch file you want to create. The 
greater-than (>) redirection symbol writes all commands in the command 
stack to the file instead of to the screen. 

4. You can then edit the batch file to make changes or add commands. For 
example, you might want to add @ECHO OFF to the beginning of the file. 

—Ken Johnson 
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system, locate the empty bay 
where you’ll install the gigabyte 
drive. You can leave the old drive 
in place, unless you need to move it 
to get at its jumpers. 

Mount the gigabyte drive in the 
appropriate bay. If necessary, use 
mounting hardware supplied by 
the manufacturer, or use the hard¬ 
ware from the old drive. Use only 
enough screws to hold the new drive 
in place; you may have to remove it 
before you’re finished. 

Next, plug in the power supply 
and the ribbon cable. If you’re 
installing your gigabyte drive as a 
replacement, you can use the same 
power cable that went to the old 
drive. If you’re setting your system 
up with two hard drives—the exist¬ 
ing one and the gigabyte version— 
you’ll find a second power cable that 
looks the same as the first; either 
cable can go to either drive. The 
power cable will insert in only one 
way. Don’t worry about getting it 
backwards—but don’t force it, either. 

For solo-drive setups, use the 
same ribbon cable as you did with 
your old drive. For two drives, sub¬ 
stitute a “daisychain” cable, with 
three 40-pin connectors: one at 
each end and one in the middle. (It 
should be included with your new 
drive.) It doesn’t matter which con¬ 
nector you use for the board/drive 
controller; what’s important is that 
you align the connectors properly. 
That’s no problem with certain con¬ 
nectors that have an alignment 
block in the center. 

But some cables’ connectors have 
no alignment block, so you’ll have 
to align them by keeping a colored 
strip (usually red) running along 
one side of the cable aligned with 
pin 1 on the 40-pin plug, on the 
motherboard and the drive’s board. 
Pin 1 is designated by a tiny numeral 
1 on the plug block or a numeral 1 
on the circuit board next to the plug. 

Now everything’s in place. Double¬ 
check your cable connections; then 
place a system disk (a bootable 
disk, probably your System Disk 1 
or something similar) in your com¬ 


puter’s drive A. Plug in the power 
supply, and turn on your PC. Your 
system will boot up and will proba¬ 
bly ask you to enter the date and 
time. Press Enter at those prompts. 

Setting Up CMOS 

The first thing you need to do is set 
up your system’s CMOS to recog¬ 
nize the new drive. Following the 
steps mentioned earlier, press the 
appropriate key or key combination 
when your system is booting to get 
to the CMOS setup. (Note that 
floppy-disk-based systems that 
include no hard drive require that 
you run a program called setup or 
INSTALL from the system disk.) 

The installation manual that 
came with your new gigabyte drive 
should list the “drive type” and a 
set of parameters to use in setting 
it up. Your CMOS setup may offer 
an Auto Sense or similar mode, but 
I don’t recommend it. 

Instead, select the appropriate 
drive type as indicated in the man¬ 
ual (a number between 1 and 45). 
Or, more likely with a gigabyte dri¬ 
ve, select the User Configuration 
option. (With some BIOSes, that’s 
drive type 46, 47, 48, or 49.) With 
this option, you enter the appro¬ 
priate number of heads, cylinders, 
and sectors—again, as the manual 
indicates. 

If the BIOS doesn’t let you enter 
“user-defined” drive parameters, 
you’ll have to use the hard-disk 
management program that comes 
with your new drive. This program 
may be provided under any of sev¬ 
eral names, but it has the same 
purpose no matter what it’s called: 
It can recognize a drive’s type and 
configuration and put it into the 
CMOS setup for you. 

With that done, exit the CMOS 
setup and save the new settings. 
Now reboot your computer from the 
floppy drive. 

Partitioning the Gig 

Depending on your applications 
and your system’s BIOS, you may 
want to “partition” your gigabyte 


unit into more than one drive. That 
is, if you have a single 1GB drive, 
you might allocate 600MB as drive 
C and the remaining space as drive 
D. You can do that with the built-in 
DOS utility fdisk (Fixed Disk). 
(See “Divide and Conquer,” page 31 
in this issue, for more on hard-drive 
partitioning.) 

How and why you use fdisk 
depends in large part on the spe¬ 
cific drive you’re installing, whether 
it’s a boot or nonboot drive, and how 
you intend to partition it. 

For example, if you’re setting up 
the new drive as the master for a 
two-drive system, you’ll want your 
system to recognize the new drive. 
Regardless, because FDISK incorpo¬ 
rates many variables, make sure 
you consult your drive’s installation 
manual and your DOS manual 
before using this handy utility. If 
you want to make sure before pro¬ 
ceeding, contact your new drive 
manufacturer’s customer-service 
center. 

Depending on your system’s 
BIOS, you may have to partition 
your new gigabyte drive. MS-DOS 
is generally limited to “seeing” no 
more than 528MB on a hard drive. 
Newer BIOSes solve this problem, 
but you have to make sure your 
BIOS can recognize drives larger 
than 528MB. For instance, if you 
install a gigabyte drive with an 
older BIOS that doesn’t recognize 
more than 528MB, odd things can 
happen—including overwriting 
data and losing it forever. 

You and Your BIOS 

In general, a BIOS with a copy¬ 
right date of 1994 or later can han¬ 
dle hard drives larger than 528MB. 
(The copyright and name of the 
BIOS appear on your screen when 
you turn on your system.) 

For example, Phoenix BIOSes 
with a 1994 or 1995 copyright date 
recognize 1GB drives, but if yours 
is different, check with your hard 
drive’s or PC’s manufacturer. 

A quick way to tell whether your 
BIOS can recognize drives larger 
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than 528MB is to go into the 
CMOS setup and check for an 
option labeled LBA or Logical 
Block Addressing, under hard-drive 
parameters. If those option are pre¬ 
sent, your BIOS may let DOS work 
with larger drives. If your BIOS 
can’t recognize drives larger than 
528MB, though, you’ll have to use 
the hard-disk management pro¬ 
gram mentioned earlier, which lets 
DOS recognize drives as large as 
2GB. 

High-Level Formatting 

Your new drive has already been 
low-level formatted, but now you’ll 
have to do a high-level format and 
add system files. 

To do the high-level format, boot 
your system with a DOS disk in the 
gigabyte drive. If the new drive is 
the master or boot drive, type 
FORMAT C: /S to transfer all the DOS 
system files to the new drive—the 
final step in preparing it for use. I 
like to add the Verify parameter, 
which lets me know when files are 
copied correctly to disk, making the 
command FORMAT C:/S/V. 

If the drive is a slave drive, or if 
you’ve partitioned it, type the com¬ 
mand FORMAT without the /s param¬ 
eter but with /v (Verify) if you 
prefer: FORMAT D: or FORMAT D:/V. 

After formatting the new drive, 
shut down your system and per¬ 
form the first test: attempting to 
boot it. 

This Is a Test 

When it comes to PCs and data, I 
like to check out the drive exten¬ 
sively before I commit all my data 


to it. After installing and setting up 
a new drive, I leave the system dis¬ 
assembled and start the drive. I 
watch the monitor to see whether 
there are any unusual messages or 
failures. 

After booting it three or four 
times, I log on and off all system 
drives (C, D, and so on) and get a 
directory for each drive. Then I try 
several DOS disk commands:COPY, 
MD, DELETE, CD, RD, and CHKDSK. 

Next, I copy everything in the 
\dos directory to the new drive. If 
I’m working with a new drive as a 
solo or a master drive, the first 
items I copy are autoexec.bat, CON¬ 
FIG.SYS, and all the files to which 
those two refer. I then try MEM and 
MSD (Microsoft Diagnostics). Finally, 
I use system utilities that test read, 
write, and seek capabilities. 

Once I feel confident that every¬ 
thing’s in order, I copy a small vari¬ 
ety of programs and data files to 
the new disk. DOS telecommunica¬ 
tions and word-processing pro¬ 
grams go on first. I put them right 
to work, along with utility software 
such as PKZIP/PKUnzip. I install 
more programs as I need them. 

With the exception of the boot 
test, all the abovementioned tests 
also apply to a new slave drive. 
After I’m satisfied that the drive’s 
in good shape—usually after a full 
day of using the “test programs” 
I’ve loaded—I copy over everything. 

Replacing Programs and Data 

You can get most of your programs 
and their directories on the gigabyte 
drive by simply installing them from 
their master or backup disks. Be 
sure to replace the new programs’ 


\ 

Losing Menu (dots 

If you use the MENUCOLOR command in a CONFIG.SYS file offering 
multiple setup options, and the colors are reset to the DOS defaults (gray on 
black), one of the menu blocks loads the ANSI.SYS device driver. When 
ANSI.SYS loads, it takes control of screen output and can’t detect the 
previous color scheme. 

—Ken Johnson 

V_ ) 



configuration files with those you 
copied from your old drive. 

Referring to your “disk map,” cre¬ 
ate the rest of the directories that 
existed on the old drive, and then 
copy your data. If you’re copying 
data from floppies, remember that 
creating PKZIP archives of each 
directory will save a lot of time. All 
you have to do is unzip each “direc¬ 
tory” from the floppy into its new 
home. 

If you’ve kept your old drive or 
retained it temporarily to copy 
everything over, you’ll want to find 
a utility that can copy directories 
for you. If you use Windows, File 
Manager will do the trick. In DOS, 
type the command XCOPY /F to copy 
all directories and files as they exist 
on your old hard drive. 

Several shareware utilities, such 
as LIST, will copy or move direc¬ 
tories for you. Whether you use 
DOS or Windows, it’s far easier to 
transfer your files one directory at a 
time—but don’t neglect your floppy 
backups. 

How you handle the transfers is 
up to you. Before I installed the 
gigabyte hard drive on the system 
I’m using to write this article, I 
copied all data from the 540MB 
drive it was replacing—just to play 
it safe. I installed the new drive as 
the master and the 540MB drive as 
the slave. After testing the new 
drive, I used Windows’ File Man¬ 
ager, running on the old drive, to 
transfer all my files. 

Note that if you’ve set up a sec¬ 
ond drive but had only one before, 
programs that search for data and 
other sorts of files often look to 
drive C. You may need to tell some 
of the programs that they’re now 
working on drive D, because your 
old configuration files will refer to 
drive C. 

I’ve since installed the 540MB 
drive in an old 386 machine that’s 
getting a Cyrix 386/486 upgrade 
chip. Now all I have to do is erase 
a bunch of floppies and find a home 
for the 250MB drive I removed 
from the 386. Any takers? ■ 
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HARD-DRIVE PARTITIONING 

Divide and Conquer 

Hard drives, like mammoth projects, are often more manageable 
if you break them down into smaller components. Here's how to 
get more storage room, speedier backups, and better data protection. 


by Tony Roberts 


hat would you give to 
have a faster backup 
I_I routine, stronger pro¬ 

tection for your files, or more space 
on your hard disk? I’ve managed to 
get all three—without shelling out 
money for new software. The key to 
my success is a tool that has been 
around in MS-DOS since the days 
of version 3.2 (and in PC DOS since 
2.0): the FDISK command. A so- 
called partitioning program , this 
oldie-but-goodie lets you set up a 
single bootable compartment on 
your hard disk or divide your hard 
disk into multiple compartments, 
one of which is bootable. Each par¬ 
tition looks and behaves like a sep¬ 
arate hard disk. 

At present, my hard disk con¬ 
tains three partitions: c:, D:, and E:. 
I load most of my software on drive 
C; drive D holds my data files; and 
drive E is reserved for telecommu¬ 
nications programs and down¬ 
loaded files. I developed this 
scheme primarily to streamline my 
backup regimen. Even with a tape 


Tony Roberts owns and operates a desktop¬ 
publishing business and has been writing 
about personal computers for 12 years. 


drive, I take no joy in backing up 
data stored all over my hard disk. 
Confining data files to drive D lets 
me perform quick, incremental 
backups. And because backing up 
is less of a chore, I’m more inclined 
to do it regularly. 

My partitioning strategy also 
makes it easier to watch for viruses. 
I conduct my risky business—tele¬ 
communications, shareware evalua¬ 
tion, and the like—on drive E. Because 
most new files enter my system 
through that drive, it’s the most 
likely place for a computer virus to 
take root. I scan my entire system for 
viruses occasionally, but drive E gets 
more frequent attention. 

To get more hard-disk space, I 
didn’t do anything special. When 
you subdivide a hard disk, DOS 
reduces the size of the units it uses 
for storing files, and, on average, 
your files waste less space. (For an 
explanation of this phenomenon, 
see the sidebar “Free Lunch,” page 
32.) Admittedly, you don’t gain a 
great deal of space this way, but 
every bit helps. 

Faster backups, stronger defense 
against viruses, more real estate— 
is there a catch? I cannot tell a lie: 


FDISK isn’t a program to be trifled 
with. In setting up new partitions, 
it wipes out your old one and, con¬ 
sequently, all the data it contains. 
The best time to consider your par¬ 
titioning options is when you’re 
installing a new hard disk. But you 
can repartition your hard disk suc¬ 
cessfully if you take things one step 
at a time. (If you’d willingly pay 
extra to be able to repartition with¬ 
out destroying existing data, see 
the sidebar “Like Magic,” page 33.) 

The Lay of the Land 

Before you take the plunge, scope 
out the territory. If you have DOS 
6.0 or later, use the command FDISK 
/status to reconnoiter; it displays a 
report on the partition status of 
each drive on your system. (See the 
first screen shot, “Check it out,” 
page 32, top left.) Because this 
command doesn’t let you alter your 
partitions, you don’t risk losing any 
data when you use it. 

Another way to see what’s going 
on with your partitions is to run 
FDISK and select option 4, Display 
Partition Information. (See the sec¬ 
ond screen shot, “FDISK options,” 
page 32, right.) If your disk con- 
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Disk 

Drv 

Fixed Disk Drive Status 

Mbytes Free Usage 

1 


203 0 100% 


C: 

122 


D: 

49 


E: 

32 

(1 

Mbyte = 

1048576 bytes) 

C:\ 




Check it out. If you have DOS 6.0 or later, you can see a 
partitioning report for the drives on your system by typing 


FDISK /STATUS at the DOS prompt. 

tains more than one partition, as the 
one in the third screen shot does 
(“A drive divided,” opposite), FDISK 
shows you how space is allotted. 
The report on my hard disk, for ex¬ 
ample, shows that the disk is divid¬ 
ed into two basic segments: a pri¬ 
mary DOS partition (pri DOS) and 
an extended DOS partition (EXT 
DOS). The primary DOS partition is 
also tagged as having A status, 
indicating the active partition and 
thus the one that boots when you 
turn on your system. 

You’ll notice that the third screen 
shot doesn’t show the drive letters 
assigned to the extended DOS par¬ 
tition. To see that information, you 
need to look more deeply into your 
disk’s partition structure: Type Y in 
response to the prompt asking 


whether you want to 
display logical-drive 
information. (See the 
fourth screen shot, 
“Completely logical,” 
page 34.) 

Now you have the 
whole picture. Taken 
together, these three 
reports tell you that 
this 203MB disk is par¬ 
titioned into a 122MB 
partition designated as drive C (the 
active partition), a 49MB partition 
designated as drive D, and a 32MB 
partition designated as drive E. 

But there’s one thing more you 
need to know. What neither these 
reports nor DOS’s brief help entry 
on fdisk tells you is 
that fdisk can’t always 
handle a hard disk 
larger than 528MB. 

That’s because DOS 
and the BIOS in many 
systems have no way 
to communicate about 
big hard drives. If 
that’s the case with 
your system, FDISK will 
work only with the 
portion of the disk 
your BIOS recognizes. 


To eliminate this problem, many 
newer PCs now include BIOSes 
with large-block addressing (LBA) 
technology, which lets a big drive 
exist as a single partition. If you 
have a large hard disk and an older 
BIOS, however, you’re not out of 
luck. Most drive manufacturers 
include disk-management software, 
such as Micro House International’s 
EZ-Drive or On Track’s Disk Man¬ 
ager, with their products. These 
programs work their magic by per¬ 
forming on-the-fly translation, elim¬ 
inating the communications prob¬ 
lem between DOS and the BIOS 
and opening up that bottleneck. 

If a program of this sort is man¬ 
aging your hard disk, you can’t use 


FDISK Options 

Current Fixed disk driue: 1 
Choose one of the following: 

1. Create DOS partition or Logical DOS Driue 

2. Set actiue partition 

3. Delete partition or Logical DOS Driue 

4. Display partition information 


Enter choice: [1 ] 


FDISK options. When you type FDISK at the DOS prompt, DOS 
presents a menu containing several choices. If you have more 
than one hard drive, FDISK displays a fifth option: Change 
Current Fixed Disk Drive. 


FREE LUNCH 

ecause of the way DOS stores files, there’s always a certain 

percentage of empty space on a disk, even if the disk appears 
to be full. This slack space develops because DOS stores data in 
file-allocation units called clusters. It doesn’t let one file use another 
file’s partially occupied cluster. Floppy disks, for example, use a 
cluster size of 1024 bytes—the minimum amount of space DOS 
can assign to a file stored on a floppy. Even if the file contains 
only 1 byte of data, DOS forces it to take up 1024 bytes, or one 
cluster, of disk real estate. 

To understand how partitioning and smaller cluster size mean 
less wasted disk space, imagine copying a 1-byte file to your hard 
disk. Hard disks use cluster sizes of 2048 (2K) to 65,536 (64K) 
bytes; the larger an unpartitioned hard disk, the bigger its cluster 
size. My 400MB hard disk, for instance, uses a cluster size of 
8192 bytes. If I store that 1-byte file on my hard drive, it consumes 
8192 bytes of space. 


Of course, not all files are tiny, 1-byte units, but, even so, 
almost all files contain unused space. If I store a 40,000-byte doc¬ 
ument on my 400MB disk, it occupies five clusters: four full clus¬ 
ters of 8192 bytes and a fifth cluster that includes 7232 bytes of 
data and 930 bytes of slack space. 

If you have a copy of Symantec’s Norton Utilities on your system, 
try running its File Size module. This program shows you how much 
space your files occupy and includes a readout on the amount of 
unused space. In a test on my disk, the program found roughly 
148MB of data occupying 164MB of disk space. That means the 
disk contains 16MB of “unoccupied” space I can’t use. That’s not 
enough wasted space to entice me to repartition this hard disk. But 
if I decided to partition it for other reasons, I’d draw comfort from 
knowing that I’d get a bit more disk space in the bargain. 

—T.R. 
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fdisk to do partitioning; your spe¬ 
cial hard-disk manager handles 
that chore. 

That software may not be as flexi¬ 
ble as DOS’s fdisk, but it won’t be 
as difficult to use. With EZ-Drive, 
for example, you don’t have to navi¬ 
gate several menus and figure out 
which options to select. Once you 
give it the okay to work on your 
drive, it jumps in and takes care of 
everything. But although it lets you 
partition your disk, it doesn’t let 
you set the size of your partitions. If 
you request three partitions, you 
get three partitions of equal size, 
and that’s that. 

Prepare to Meet Thy Partitioner 

If, after scouting out fdisk, you’re 
still resolved to repartition your 
hard disk, the next step is prepar¬ 
ing a safety kit. It should include 
three important items: 

• A floppy disk containing a copy of 
the backup software you need to 
restore your data. 

• A full backup of your data. Don’t 
skimp; be sure to verify that you 
can recover data from the backup 
you make. You’ll regret it later if 
you don’t make a backup and 
then discover that you can’t get 
your files back. If you use DOS 
6.x’s backup program and want to 
back up a hard disk or an entire 
partition, here’s the command: 


LIKE MAGIC 

f you have your heart set on repartitioning but don’t have the stamina to use FDISK 
without assistance, look into PowerQuest Corp.’s PartitionMagic for DOS and 
Windows (800-379-2566, 801-226-8977; $49.95). This mouse-driven program elimi¬ 
nates the need to back up your data and start over from scratch whenever you want 
to change the size of a partition or create a new one. 

To expand or shrink a partition, for example, you drag its border to a new location. 
To add a new partition, you shrink an existing one, run FDISK, and then format the 
new partition. PartitionMagic works to ensure the safety of your data by checking the 
integrity of your files before, during, and after repartitioning. Unlike FDISK, Partition¬ 
Magic gives you a complete rundown on your partitions in a single display, as the 
accompanying screen shot shows. 

—Eds. 



Partition Magic offers easy, mouse-driven controls to simplify a daunting hard-disk chore. 


BACKUP drive :\*.* floppy drive: /S 

• A start-up disk created with your 
current DOS version. When you 
type FORMAT /S, DOS formats the disk 


and makes it bootable by transfer¬ 
ring IO.SYS, MSDOS.SYS, and com¬ 
mand.com. In addition, you should 
also copy fdisk.exe, format.com, 

CHKDSK.EXE, SCANDISK- 
.EXE, and any other files 
you might need, includ¬ 
ing AUTOEXEC.BAT and 
CONFIG.SYS. (Remember 
that after you reparti¬ 
tion your hard disk, you 
no longer have access to 
these or any other files. 
Your start-up disk must 
contain everything you 
need to get going again.) 


With your newly created backup 
disks on hand, there’s one final 
detail to iron out before partition¬ 
ing can begin in earnest: Use the 
VOL command on each of your disk’s 
drives and jot down their labels: 

VOL drive 

fdisk may ask you to supply a label 
name before it’s willing to delete a 
partition. 

Proceed Apace 

To repartition your disk, you begin 
at the deepest level of your struc- 


Display Partition Information 
Current fixed disk drive Is 

Partition Status Type Volume Label Mbytes System Usage 
C: 1 A PRI DOS MISC_C 122 FAT 16 60- 

2 EXT DOS 81 40- 


Total disk space is 203 Mbytes (1 Mbyte = 10*18576 bytes) 

The Extended DOS Partition contains Logical DOS Drives. 

Do you want to display the logical drive information (Y/N).?[ ] 


Press ESC to return to FDISK Options 


A drive divided. Choosing the Display Partition Information 
option reveals further details about your disk partitions. 
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Display Logical DOS Drive Information 

Drv 

Volume 

Label Mbytes System 

Usage 

D: 

MI SC D 

49 FAT 16 

60% 

E: 

MISC_E 

32 FAT 16 

40% 

Total 

Extended 

DOS Partition size is 81 

Mbytes (1 Mbyte = 1048576) 

Press 

Esc to continue 



Completely logical. If your extended DOS partition contains 
more than one partition, you may view information on those 
partitions by typing Y in response to the prompt in the Display 
Partition Information screen. 


ture. For example, if your hard 
disk contains an extended partition 
and that partition includes two or 
more logical drives, you must 
delete the logical drives first, then 
the extended partition. Finally, you 
delete the primary DOS partition. 

If you have several extended 
DOS partitions, follow these steps: 

1 Type FDISK and choose option 3, 
Delete Partition or Logical DOS 
Drive. (See the fifth screen shot, 
“Deleting partitions,” opposite, 
top.) If you run Windows 3.1, quit 
the program before using FDISK. 

2 In the next screen, choose option 

3 again. FDISK warns you about the 


dangers of deleting a 
logical drive and asks 
you to type the letter of 
the drive you want to 
delete. 

3 If FDISK prompts you, 
supply the drive’s label 
and confirm your inten¬ 
tion to delete the partition. 

4 Repeat the previous 
two steps for any other 
logical drives in your 
extended DOS partition. 

Return to fdisk’s Options screen 
by pressing the Esc key. With the 
logical drives gone, you’re ready to 
eliminate the extended DOS parti¬ 


tion. Choose option 3. In the new 
screen, choose option 2. FDISK dis¬ 
plays partition information and 
asks whether you want to delete 
the extended DOS partition. Press 
Y and then Enter. 

You delete the primary DOS par¬ 
tition in a similar fashion: Return 
to the Options screen by pressing 
Esc; choose option 3; then select 
option 1. 

To wipe out the partition, press 
the Enter key. Supply a label and 
confirm that you want to delete the 
partition. 

Restoration Project 

Now it’s time to rebuild. To create 
your primary DOS partition, return 
to the Options screen, fdisk as¬ 
sumes that you want to set up a 
primary DOS partition; press Enter 
to confirm that. (See the sixth 
screen shot, “From the ground up,” 
opposite.) 

Because you intend to create 
more than one partition, answer N 
to the subsequent “Do you wish to 
use the maximum size . . .” prompt. 
After that, fdisk asks you to specify 
how much of the disk it should allo¬ 
cate to that partition. You may pro¬ 
vide either a percentage or the 
number of megabytes; if you use a 
percentage, place a percent sign 
after the figure. 

Press Esc to return to the Options 
screen; then select the second menu 
choice, Create Extended DOS Parti¬ 
tion. DOS lets you create only a 
single extended DOS partition, so 
even if you plan to add two or three 


Expanding 
The Environment 

DOS applications or batch files that run fine from the DOS command line may 
produce “Out of environment space” messages when run under Windows. 

That happens because, under Windows, a secondary environment is created 
when a DOS application or batch file runs. 

Normally, Windows sets the DOS environment for programs to the value set 
in the /E: parameter of the SHELL statement in CONFIG.SYS. If the SHELL 
statement doesn’t provide this value, the size of the environment defaults to 
256 bytes. 

Fortunately, Windows 3.1 lets you increase the secondary environment size 
by adding a line such as the following to the [NONWINDOWSAPP] section of 
your SYSTEM.INI file: 

C0MMANDENVSIZE=512 

The number following the equal sign shows the desired size of the 
environment. This value may range from 160 to 32768; invalid values are 
rounded up to 160 or down to 32768. If you specify a value less than the 
current size of the environment, the setting is ignored. 

If you use a PIF (program-information file) to run a batch file, you can set the 
size of the environment in that PIF. The value you choose overrides any value 
set in SYSTEM.INI’s COMMANDENVSIZE= line. The accompanying table, 
“Sample PIF Settings," shows typical values. 

—Ken Johnson 


SAMPLE PIF SETTINGS 

Field 

Setting 

Program Name 

COMMAND.COM 

Program Title 

My Program 

Optional Parameters 

/E:1024 1C C:\MYDIR\MYPROG.BAT 

Start-Up Directory 

C:\MYDIR 
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Delete DOS Partition or Logical 00S Driue 


Current fixed disk driue: 1 


Choose one of the following: 


1. Delete Primary DOS Partition 

2. Delete Extended DOS Partition 

3. Delete Logical DOS Driue(s) in the Extended DOS Partition 

4. Delete Non-DOS Partition 


Enter choice-. [_] 


Deleting partitions. If you have an extended partition 
containing two or more logical drives, you must delete them 
before you reorganize your hard disk. 


Create DOS Partition or Logical DOS Driue 


Current fixed disk driue: 1 


Choose one of the following-. 


1. Create Primary DOS Partition 

2. Create Extended DOS Partition 

3. Create Logical DOS Driue(s) in the Extended DOS Partitioi 


Enter choice: [1J 


From the ground up. To begin the process of restoring your hard 
drive, you must tell FDISK to set up a primary DOS partition 
from the Options screen. Later, you’ll also create an extended 
DOS partition and logical drives. 


partition to make it a 
bootable drive. For the 
other partitions, you 
don’t have to use the /s 
switch. 

When formatting is 
complete, restore your 
backups and begin re¬ 
organizing your sys¬ 
tem. Although you can 
use DOS’s repertoire of 
commands— mkdir, 
chdir, copy, xcopy, and 
so on—for reorganizing 
your files, a graphical 
file manager (such as 
Central Point’s XTree 
Gold, Windows 3.1’s 
File Manager, or Win¬ 
dows 95’s Explorer) 
simplifies that task. 
These programs let you 
move files and sub¬ 
directories en masse , 
from one partition to 


another. Because they display your 
file structure graphically, you’ll be 
able to see where you are and will 
make fewer mistakes. 

Final Details 

When everything’s in place, you’ll 
need to evaluate whether CONFIG¬ 
.SYS and autoexec.bat need tweak¬ 
ing. One change you’ll undoubtedly 
have to make is editing your auto¬ 
exec.bat’s path statement to 
reflect your new file structure. 

You should also take a look at 
your batch files and, if you use 
Windows, edit the properties of 
your Program Manager icons to 
reflect the new locations of your 
applications. 

I always prefer to mold my com¬ 
puter system to the way I work 
rather than adjusting the way I 
work to my computer system. 
Partitioning my hard drives is just 
another way to do that. 


more drive designators, allocate 
the remaining disk space to the 
extended partition. 

Get yourself back to the options 
menu and choose 3: Create Logical 
DOS Drives in the Extended DOS 
Partition. Follow the prompts to 
allocate the space in your extended 
DOS partition. The key is to make 
sure your partitions are large 
enough to store the kinds of files 
you create. 

For example, if you edit huge 
graphics that span megabytes, don’t 
hem yourself in by creating too 
small a partition to hold the num¬ 
ber of files on which you typically 
work. 

After setting up your partitions, 
select Set Active Partition from the 
Options screen and make your pri¬ 
mary DOS partition active. If you 
fail to do this, your system won’t 
boot from drive C. 

At this point, exit FDISK and 
restart your computer, booting 
from your floppy disk. Issue 
format commands for each of the 
partitions you’ve set up. Use 
FORMAT C: /s on your primary DOS 



Deep Directories 


When I reorganize my hard disk, I often need to create a series of nested 
subdirectories. For instance, I might decide to store all my TXT files in a 
subdirectory called C:\EDITAFILES\TXT. Normally, if all three subdirectories 
don’t exist, I have to create them by typing several MD commands. To remove 
one more headache from hard-disk cleanup, I wrote a batch file called 
MMD.BAT that can create several subdirectories in one step: 

@ECH0 OFF 

IF "%!“=="" GOTO SYNTAX 
CTTY NUL 

ECHO D | XCOPY %C0MSPEC% %1\NUL 
CTTY CON 
GOTO END 
:SYNTAX 

ECHO Syntax: MMD path 
ECHO where path is the string 
ECHO of subdirectories that you 
ECHO want to create. 

: END 

To use MMD.BAT to create the \EDIT, \FILES, and \TXT subdirectories 
mentioned above, type this command at the DOS prompt: 

MMD C:\EDIT\FILES\TXT 

When you use MMD.BAT, bear in mind that DOS limits the length of a 
pathname to 64 characters. That figure includes the drive letter and colon, 
but not the filename. 

, —Frets Olivares 
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LINE TO THE INTERNET 


Make the Connection 

With DOS 


Using text-based, DOS to explore the graphics-based Internet is 
not only possible , but can be faster than going on line with Windows. 


by John E. Simpson 


ot surprisingly, nearly 
all the publicity sur¬ 
rounding the Internet 
focuses on snazzy GUI (graphical 
user interface) screen shots asso¬ 
ciated with Windows and ignores 
text-based DOS software completely. 
The implication is clear: “Why 
would anyone want to use DOS to 
explore the Internet?” Truth is, 
however, a boost from a great DOS 
shareware program means that you 
don’t have to stay off the I-way 
just because you don’t use Windows. 

First, consider two practical rea¬ 
sons to choose DOS over Windows 
or a Unix-based application for go¬ 
ing on line to the Internet: 

1. You may have no other choice. 

If you’re still using a 286 machine, 
those glittering but CPU- and 
RAM-hungry graphical interfaces 
are beyond your PC’s reach anyway. 


John E. Simpson is a computer programmer 
and the author of Crossed Wires, a mystery 
novel about the on-line world. He also serves 
as Maximize Windows' <e Windows On Line” 
columnist. You can reach him via e-mail at 
76106,1163 (CompuServe) or jsimpson@core- 
.symnet.net (Internet). 


2. Speed. Unless you’ve got a Pen¬ 
tium machine, oodles of RAM, and 
a video card that’s a small com¬ 
puter in its own right, character- 
based DOS displays are always 
snappier than graphics. 

There’s a third advantage, as 
well: stability. That means freedom 
from inexplicable software crashes. 
That’s not always true when you 
actually surf the Internet; we’ll 
take a look at the reasons why in a 
moment. For now, let’s see how you 
can use DOS to fully enjoy the 
graphics-oriented world of the Net. 

Getting There from Here: 

Service Providers 

No matter how you plan to connect 
to the Internet—with DOS or with 
some other operating system—your 
initial concern is how to access it. 
Your first order of business is to get 
the fastest modem you can afford 
(preferably 28.8kbps). Otherwise, 
downloading large text and graph¬ 
ics files will be time-consuming and 
cost you more in the long run. 

Next, to make your PC a full- 
fledged player on the Internet, 
you’ve got to make it “look like” any 


other Internet computer with respect 
to the way it transfers data. That 
means using communications soft¬ 
ware with either SLIP ( serial-line 
interface protocol) or PPP (point-to- 
point protocol) capabilities: soft¬ 
ware that can process data the 
same way the Internet does. Of the 
two protocols, PPP is more recent, 
more stable, more efficient, and 
“more standard”; that’s the one I’ll 
address here. 

Because the Internet isn’t a sin¬ 
gle computer but rather thousands 
of them, you can’t simply install 
the PPP software and “dial into the 
Internet” as you would with a 
general-purpose communications 
package (like Telix) and a BBS. 
Instead, you dial into an Internet 
service provider (ISP). 

An ISP provides you with a gate¬ 
way to the Net, usually for a sub¬ 
scription fee of about $25 to $50 a 
month. The ISP routes all network 
traffic addressed to your PC, 
whether in the form of files you’re 
downloading, e-mail, or messages 
from the network or the Internet 
computer you’re accessing. 

Look for an ISP in your local 
phone book under “Internet Service 
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Providers” or “Internet Access Pro¬ 
viders.” If you’re already on line 
with a commercial information ser¬ 
vice or a BBS, chances are you can 
find lists of ISPs sorted by country, 
state or province, city, or area code. 

You might also check with your 
local public library, computer store, 
or user group; computer magazines 
covering the Internet (such as 
I+way ) are also good sources. 

In addition, remember that many 
commercial software packages of 
the “Internet in a box” variety come 
with subscription offers for Internet 
services. 

Once you’ve contacted an ISP and 
arranged for your PPP account, 
you’ll need to add two other compo¬ 
nents to your DOS/Intemet toolkit: 
a PPP dialer program, plus pro¬ 
grams (called “clients”) to do the 
actual surfing on the PPP waves. 
Here’s where DOS users must swal¬ 
low a bitter pill: The majority of 
PPP software available or under 
development is targeted at graphi¬ 
cal environments such as Windows 
and the Macintosh. (Such environ¬ 
ments can make use of areas of 
memory invisible to DOS.) 

The DOS software I used in 
researching this article is a free¬ 
ware package called EtherPPP, 
jointly developed by the University 
of Michigan and Merit Network, 
Inc. As with much freeware, it’s 
offered “as is.” If it doesn’t work, 
you can ask for help with it; other¬ 
wise, you’re on your own. (To get a 
copy, contact Merit Network Inc., 
4251 Plymouth Road, Suite C, Ann 
Arbor, MI 48105-2785; 313-764- 
9430; e-mail info@merit.edu.) 

Once you’ve got a copy of Ether¬ 
PPP, unzip it into its own directory 
and take a look at the READ.ME docu¬ 
mentation file. Although it’s written 
for an earlier version of the soft¬ 
ware, it will give you an idea of 
what to expect. (See the sidebar 
“Setting Up EtherPPP,” page 38.) 


Viewing the Connection 

To actually do anything with your 
new PPP connection, you’ll also 
need client software: applications 
that present the Internet’s infor¬ 
mation to you in ways you can 
actually use. You may have already 
encountered some of the following 
terms while reading about the Net: 

• E-mail software. Lets you exchange 
messages and sometimes files with 
other Internet users. 

• Telnet. Gives you a “login” to 
certain Internet computers offering 
features not available via one of 
the other clients, such as access to 
a specialized database or an on-line 
game. 

• FTP (file-transfer protocol). 

Lets you browse the directory con¬ 
tents of the thousands of Internet 
computers and transfer files from 
and to them. 

• Gophers. “Burrow” through the 
Internet, searching for files with 
characteristics of interest to you. 


• Newsreaders Retrieve mes¬ 
sages currently posted on Usenet 
newsgroups (an Internet counter¬ 
part comprising tens of thousands 
of public bulletin boards, each on a 
unique subject) and post messages 
from you. 

• Web browsers. Give you access 
to the burgeoning World Wide Web 
(a.k.a. WWW, or just “the Web”), 
including graphics and “hypertext 
links” that let you jump from one 
document to another with a click of 
your mouse. (Note that Web browsers 
also include, at a minimum, FTP 
and Gopher capabilities.) 

You could acquire these clients 
from separate sources; you may 
find better software that way. (It’s 
the same principle that says you 
shouldn’t get your car stereo factory- 
installed; go to someone who 
builds stereos instead of cars.) 
For simplicity’s sake, however, I’ll 
cover an all-in-one DOS shareware 
solution known as Minuet. 



iis is a Minuet Notepad file 

At can put any text on a NotePad and it stays there 
At can make more Notepads by saving any file in 
e C: STELE! 


fj Minuet 1.0_Beta_18A M 


Copyright 1953, 1994, 1995 


University of Minnesota 


English version text by U of M 


F4 Gopher F5 Telnet Fb Netis F7 FTP F8 


FI Help F2 Uieuer F3 


Minuet’s opening screen shows a series of overlapping panels, with function-key commands 
arrayed along the bottom. 
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Like other Internet programs, 
including EtherPPP, Minuet was 
developed by a university: the 
University of Minnesota, in this 
case. (You can get a shareware copy 
of the next-to-latest Minuet ver¬ 
sion—1.0 beta 18, as of this writ¬ 
ing—directly from Distributed 
Computing Services, attn: Minuet 
Shareware, 190 Shepherd Labs, 
University of Minnesota, Minn¬ 
eapolis MN 55455. Cost is $50.) 


Install Minuet in its own direc¬ 
tory. It’s a self-extracting archive 
called minuarc.exe; type MINUARC at 
the DOS prompt. Check the documen¬ 
tation files, all of which carry the 
extension TXT. With EtherPPP and 
Minuet installed, you’re ready to 
surf the Net, DOS-style. 

Let’s Do It 

First, start EtherPPP from its 
directory. Set up a batch file and 


dial-up script as explained in 
“Setting Up EtherPPP”; then just 
type the name of the bat file at the 
DOS prompt and press Enter. 
EtherPPP dials the ISP; you enter 
your login ID and password. Then 
EtherPPP provides you with a very 
important piece of information: 
your Internet protocol (IP) address, 
a string of numbers separated by 
periods. In one recent session, for 
example, mine was 199.44.6.191. The 


SETTING UP ETHERPPP 

Y ou’ll need a couple of supporting files to run EtherPPP, both 
of which are included as “templates” within the 
ETHERPPP.ZIP file. You can modify either one with DOS’s Edit 
program. The first file, CONFIG.PPP, looks like this: 

ppp trace 0 

ppp pap user <username> <password> 
ppp pap timeout 20 
ppp quick 
ppp lep open 

In general, you need to pay attention only to the first two lines. 
The “trace” option determines the degree of connection detail 
EtherPPP will display. Zero, the default, displays minimal infor¬ 
mation; 255 displays everything. 

Replace the <username> <password> portion of the second 
line with your own user name (obtained from your ISP) and, 
optionally, your password. 

The second file, DIAL.PPP (you can call it whatever you want), 
tells EtherPPP how to contact your ISP. Here’s what my so- 
called “script” file (JESDIAL.PPP) looks like: 

send "ath0\r" 
recv 6000 "0K\r\n" 
send "atdt222-6727\r" 
recv 60000 "login: " 

As you can see, the script basically consists of alternating text 
strings to send to the modem and receive from it: athO\r means 
“send the modem command athO, followed by a carriage return 
(\r).” This command simply initializes the modem. If that succeeds, 
the modem responds by displaying OK, followed by a carriage 
return and a new-line character. 

The number 6000 tells EtherPPP how long (in thousandths of 
a second) to wait for confirmation. (Here, that’s 6 seconds.) After 
receiving the OK confirmation, EtherPPP sends the command 
atdt222-6727 (and the ubiquitous carriage return) to the modem. 
This command actually dials my ISP’s number. When substituting 
your own ISP’s phone number, check whether your phone line 


uses pulse (rotary) or tone (push-button) dialing. Then use dp or 
dt, respectively. 

Finally, you’re telling EtherPPP to wait 60,000 milliseconds, or 
60 seconds, for the string login: (including a space). Note that it 
will ignore any other messages sprayed onto my screen until it 
gets the one it’s waiting for. Then control returns to me, so that I 
can type in my password. (The software enters my user name 
automatically, based on information in the CONFIG.PPP file, as 
described above.) 

I’ve found that the best way to run EtherPPP is with a simple 
batch file, like this: 

set DIAL.PPP=c:\tel ecomm\Etherppp\JESDIAL.PPP 
ppp /d script /v 1 /s 115200 

The first line sets a DOS environment variable, which points 
EtherPPP to the script file (JESDIAL.PPP in my case). The direc¬ 
tory in which the script is located, as well as the name of the file 
itself, can be anything that’s appropriate for your own PC. 

The second line starts EtherPPP. I’m using three command¬ 
line switches: 

• /d script instructs EtherPPP to look in the script file (designat¬ 
ed by the DIAL.PPP variable) for the commands it needs to 
contact my ISP 

• /v 1 turns EtherPPP’s “verbose” mode on, displaying dozens 
of messages about the status of the connection as it proceeds. 
These messages may be more or less useful in diagnosis and 
debugging; you can eliminate the /v 1 switch entirely. 

• /s 115200 tells EtherPPP what speed (baud rate) to use when 
dialing. 115200 is optimistic, as my modem is nominally capa¬ 
ble of only 28,800 (although with compression, it’s possible to 
reach the 115,200 rate). In fact, when I use this value to dial my 
ISP, EtherPPP tells me that such a high speed can only be 
approximated and so sets the actual rate to 49,664. For your 
own /s value, use whatever’s appropriate for your own modem. 

—J.E.S. 
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first three number groups— 199.44.6, 
in my case—will probably never 
change; the last one may or may 
not change, depending on your 
ISPs configuration. 

Jot down your IP address; you’ll 
need it in a moment, after firing up 
Minuet. Confirm that your PPP 
connection is valid; EtherPPP will 
reside in memory and return you to 
the DOS prompt. 

By the way, if you check your 
system’s RAM status now by typ¬ 
ing MEM /C, you’ll see that Ether¬ 
PPP is big , requiring more than 
120K of conventional memory. 
Depending on your system’s setup, 
any other drivers loaded, and so on, 
you may want to consider a differ¬ 
ent package. Although most of 
Minuet’s features run fine under 
EtherPPP, its Web browser doesn’t 
always coexist peacefully with 
EtherPPP; Minuet may crash and 
return you to the DOS prompt with 
a runtime error 204. You can sim¬ 
ply restart Minuet, but after four 
or five times, your patience is going 
to grow thin. 

An alternative to the memory- 
hungry EtherPPP is a package 
called PPPPKT (for PPP Packet 
Driver). Like EtherPPP, it’s avail¬ 


able on line, from the oak.oak- 
land.edu FTP site. Though PPPP¬ 
KT is less of a RAM hog than Ether¬ 
PPP and so offers you a better 
chance of successfully viewing 
graphical Web pages with Minuet, 
it does have a down side. 

For one thing, it requires addi¬ 
tional files, included with Novell’s 
commercial local-area-network 
products. Novell makes those files 
freely available from its FTP site, 
and PPPPKT comes with instruc¬ 
tions for obtaining them. 

In addition, PPPPKT doesn’t 
include a component for dialing an 
ISP. Instead, you use a general- 
purpose telecommunications pack¬ 
age, such as Telix, to make the con¬ 
nection and then turn control over 
to PPPPKT. 

On Line at Last 

Continuing your Internet quest, 
change to the directory in which 
you installed Minuet. Type MINUET 
and press Enter to start the pro¬ 
gram. You’ll see a series of overlap¬ 
ping text windows (see the first 
screen shot, page 37), including an 
identification panel with copyright 
and version information. Look 
carefully at the contents of these 


windows; you can view any one of 
them simply by clicking on it. 

Note that each window contains 
a down-arrow “close button” in the 
top-left comer. Click it to close the 
window; use the Window menu at 
the top of the Minuet screen to 
reopen it. The identification screen 
closes automatically after a few 
seconds, but the other windows 
stay open, each one hidden by larger 
ones in the foreground. Each win¬ 
dow also contains a “maximize but¬ 
ton” in the top-right corner. Click¬ 
ing the up-arrow symbol forces the 
window to fill the screen. Scroll 
bars, located along the right and 
bottom, provide viewing informa¬ 
tion that doesn’t fit in the visible 
portion of the window. 

You’re still not “on the Internet” 
yet; these windows just show you 
the contents of various files in 
Minuet’s directory on your own PC. 
Complete the steps listed in the 
“Setting Up Minuet” sidebar (oppo¬ 
site). Except for the IP address, 
which may change from time to time 
as reported by EtherPPFs message, 
you’ll have to do this only once. 

Now on to using Minuet’s Inter¬ 
net clients. Along the bottom of the 
Minuet screen is a list of function 
keys that call up individual client 
features. (Viewer and Composer 
are for reading and writing e-mail, 
respectively; the other clients are 
as indicated.) I got a kick out of 
using Minuet’s Web browser to 
access the “home page” (the central 
Web location) for Netscape, cur¬ 
rently the ‘hot” GUI-based browser, 
with 70 to 80 percent of the mar¬ 
ket. (See the second screen shot, 
above left.) Here’s how to get to it 
on your own PC and how to use the 
Web’s features from Minuet. 

First, go to the function-key list 
at the bottom of the Minuet screen, 
and press F8. Minuet immediately 
opens a window asking for a “start¬ 
ing point” for your Web browsing. 
By default, it suggests the Web 
server you chose in the Setup 
Servers window, but you can enter 
any other valid Web address. An 
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SETTING UP MINUET 

O nce you’ve installed Minuet in its own directory, you must 
make it aware of the network it’s going to be accessing. First, 
in the Minuet directory type mi nuet at the DOS prompt and use 
your mouse to click on the Setup command on the top line of the 
Minuet screen. When the menu opens, click on the Network 
subcommand. 



, Hfec; File Edit 


Name server timeout 

Connect timeout 

I/O timeout 

Retransmit timeout 

MTU 

MftXSEG 

Window 


Using U of tt TCP Driver 
Cancel a O'i' 


Your Internet service provider will supply you with the correct 
information for Minuet’s Setup Network screen. 


The first screen shot (above) shows Minuet’s Setup Network 
window, where you enter information supplied by your ISP when 
you open your account. (Values shown are specific to my case.) 
Don’t worry about what this data means; just be sure to type it 
correctly. 

One item in this window may not be available until you run 
EtherPPP: your PC’s IP address. Tab to this field if it’s not 
already highlighted, or simply click on it with your mouse; enter 
the IP address reported by EtherPPP. 


Note that you may have to change this value each time you 
use EtherPPP; the others, however, will remain constant. 

Click on OK to close the Network Setup window. Now select 
the Setup menu at the top of the screen again; choose the 
Servers command this time. 

Your ISP should have supplied you with the correct informa¬ 
tion to enter into the Setup Servers window. (See the second 
screen shot, below.) 

Note that Minuet comes preconfigured to use servers (except 
for e-mail) at the University of Minnesota. I’ve entered the 
address of my own ISP’s mail server and overridden Minuet’s 
default Web server with the address I’ll be using, as noted in the 
main article. Click on OK to close the Setup Servers window. 

Finally, if you want to display graphics images when you’re 
browsing the Web—as most people do—tell Minuet to put your 
monitor into graphics (as opposed to text) mode. 



Minuet’s Setup Servers screen lists the computer addresses you’re 
tapping into. 



Resolution: 

(*) Lou ( 640 x 480) 
( > Ifediun ( 808 x 608) 

( > High (1024 x 768) 

( ) Xtra (1280 xi024) 

( ) Ultra (1608 X1Z00) 

Display: UESft 
R9 U.T.C. HotionFX 7?1 


16 colors 


rtions 


Minuet’s Monitor Setup screen lets you designate graphics mode. 


To do so, click on the Setup menu command one more time, 
and select the Monitor option. 

The Monitor Setup window (see the third screen shot, left) 
contains several panels of radio buttons. By default, Minuet 
assumes that you want only text-based display; to activate 
graphics mode, click on one of the radio buttons for number of 
colors (256 is a good starting point) and select a resolution from 
the list alongside it. 

Don’t click on OK right away; first click on Apply, and check to 
see that your monitor display is acceptable. If not, select Cancel 
and try a different setting. 

Be prepared to fiddle with the setting several times to get it 
right, so that it won’t crash or lock up your system. 


—J.E.S. 
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address usually starts with http:// 
followed by the location itself; with 
Minuet’s browser, omit the http:// 
prefix and enter just the actual 
address. 

When you’ve entered a Web-server 
address, click OK. Minuet goes 
through your ISP to connect to that 
server and download the contents 
of the page you specified (or a default 
page, if you didn’t request one). 
That may take up to several min¬ 
utes for complex or graphics-inten¬ 
sive pages (and the slower your 
modem, the longer it will take). 
But as you can see in the second 


screen shot, the results can be grat¬ 
ifying—including more color than 
you’re probably used to from dial¬ 
ing into a character-based BBS. 

Also note that when you scroll 
down, some text appears in color: 
black for the most part, but with 
scattered phrases in blue. These 
highlighted phrases are Web 
hypertext links , or hyperlinks for 
short. If you double-click on one of 
them, the Web software (and 
Minuet) will branch to some other 
document, perhaps on the same 
server or perhaps on a completely 
different and distant one. 


\ 

(lean Up Your DOSKtY Macros 

The biggest problem with DOSKEY macros is that they display their commands 
as they run. Including an ECHO OFF command at the beginning of a macro 
reduces clutter by suppressing the DOS prompt, but you still see the 
commands. If you use CTTY NUL by itself, you won’t see any output at all. 

You can achieve the desired effect, however, by combining CTTY NUL and 
redirection. The trick is to redirect the output you want to see back to the 
console after using CTTY NUL. For example, this macro doesn’t echo any 
commands when it prints a message on the screen: 

DOSKEY WRITE = CTTY NUL $T ECHO This line is displayed $G CON $T CTTY CON 

except for the first CTTY NUL, which you can’t hide. If you need keyboard 
input as well as output, you may redirect both as follows: 

DOSKEY INPUT = CTTY NUL $T PAUSE $L CON $G CON $T CTTY CON 

The next macro uses this technique to display all the files in the current 
directory that match a list of filenames: N 

DOSKEY LIST = CTTY NUL $T ATTRIB -A $T FOR %N IN ($*) DO ATTRIB +A 
%N $T DIR /AA /OE /P $L CON $G CON $T ATTRIB +A $T CTTY CON 

Unlike the DIR command, my macro lets you search for several filenames or 
extensions at once by typing LIST filel.ext file2.ext ... at the DOS 
prompt. For example, to see all executable files, type: 

LIST *.EXE *.COM *.BAT 

To see firsthand how adding CTTY NUL changes the command’s results, 
run the macro as is, then delete CTTY NUL and run it again. 

You should know one more detail: You may redirect only a command’s output 
to the console; you may not redirect its error messages. This is true because 
error messages always go to the standard output device, which normally is the 
console. The CTTY NUL command changes the standard output device to NUL. 

For my macro, that doesn’t matter. If you type a nonexistent filename, there 
simply won’t be any files listed after the directory header. 

A word of warning: The LIST macro sets and resets the archive attribute of 
all files. If you use that attribute as part of a regular backup regimen (to 
determine which files are new or were modified recently), don’t use LIST. 


—Richard Penn 




One minor difference between 
Minuet’s browser and GUI-based 
browsers is that with the latter, 
you click just once to activate a 
hyperlink. Other differences are 
more significant. For example, the 
shareware version of Minuet 
doesn’t yet support features com¬ 
monly offered by other Web 
browsers, including tables; image 
maps ("clickable” pictures; Minuet 
displays the images, but clicking on 
them just gets you an error mes¬ 
sage or nothing at all); forms; and 
"forward” and "back” buttons to 
take you automatically to the next 
place or a place you’ve already vis¬ 
ited. (This capability is simulated 
in the small pane at the top of the 
Minuet browser window; double¬ 
click on a location to return to it.) 

Minuet’s inability to handle 
forms is particularly troublesome 
when you’re hunting for something 
on the Web. Nearly all Web-search 
software displays (to a GUI brow¬ 
ser) a form where you enter the 
keyword(s) for which you’re hunt¬ 
ing. With Minuet, such screens 
seem to display nothing at all 
except a tantalizing prompt; there’s 
no area in which to actually type in 
what you’re looking for. 

As you use the Minuet browser, 
you’ll find other quirks. For exam¬ 
ple, I’ve discovered that text colors 
aren’t consistent when I visit a page 
more than once in a single session 
(which makes identifying hyper¬ 
links a bit disconcerting). And, as 
mentioned in the "Setting Up 
Minuet” sidebar, the Web browser 
occasionally crashes altogether, 
although that’s as much a problem 
with EtherPPP as Minuet. 

Still, anomalous behavior and all, 
there’s no denying the excitement of 
surfing the Internet with a simple, 
speedy, and 100-percent DOS-based 
client. With EtherPPP, Minuet, and 
the IP address furnished by your 
ISP, you’re as much a part of the 
Internet as is a supercomputer in 
Pittsburgh, a Unix workstation in 
Silicon Valley—or your annoying 
GUI neighbor across the street. ■ 
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CUSTOMIZING YOUR LAYOUT 

The Keys 
To the Keyboard 

Unlock the secrets to executing commands faster and personalizing 
keyboard layouts so that your keys are exactly where you want them. 


by Ken Johnson 


ver listen to yourself 
while you’re working 
at the DOS prompt? 
For many people, a typical session 
goes like this: Tap, tap, tap, reach, 
tap. Enter. Oops! Tap, tap, tap. 
Pause . . . reach. Tap. Enter. Got it 
that time! 

No one should have to work that 
hard at the DOS prompt, especially 
because DOS offers not one but two 
programs for cutting down on typ¬ 
ing—and typos. They go by the 
names of ansi.sys and doskey.com. 
Both let you set a complex com¬ 
mand in motion with a single key¬ 
press. ansi.sys offers the added 
advantage of letting you change a 
key’s function. That means you can 
effectively reposition your key¬ 
board’s backslash key or any other 
key you feel is out of place. 

Because of its wider range of fea¬ 
tures, I’ll introduce you to ANSI.SYS 
first. It presents more challenges 

Contributing Editor Ken Johnson is training 
and support manager at the law firm of 
Mayer, Brown & Platt in Chicago. He writes 
for several business and computer-law 
publications. He's currently working on a 
book about tools for creating Web pages. 


than DOSKEY, but if you need what 
it has to offer, you’ll find the extra 
effort worthwhile. 

Fun with PROMPT and ANSI.SYS 

ANSI.SYS is what’s called a device 
driver : a program that acts as a 
bridge between DOS and your 
hardware. It gives you greater con¬ 
trol over your screen and keyboard. 
For example, it lets you add color 
to the DOS screen, position the 
cursor anywhere on screen, and 
change what a key does when you 
press it. Unfortunately, ANSI.SYS 
commands are difficult to remem¬ 
ber, and it’s hard to type them 
while working at the DOS prompt. 
If you know how to manipulate 
these commands by placing them 
in a PROMPT command within a 
batch file, however, you can har¬ 
ness the power of ansi.sys more 
easily. 

Load ANSI.SYS by typing DEVICE= 
ANSI.SYS or DEVICEHIGH=ANSI.SYS at 
the DOS prompt, or by adding the 
command to your CONFIG.SYS file. 
For the remainder of your comput¬ 
ing session, DOS filters all input and 
output through the driver, which 
looks for two characters that show 


the start of an ANSI.SYS instruction: 
an “escape” character, which is 27 
decimal or IB hexadecimal, and a 
left bracket ([), which is 91 decimal 
or 5B hex. 

When ansi.sys spots these two 
characters, it executes the instruc¬ 
tions that follow, which typically 
include characters, numbers, text, 
and punctuation. ANSI.SYS com¬ 
mands are case sensitive, so you 
can’t use an uppercase letter in place 
of a lowercase letter, or vice versa. 

Because ansi.sys instructions 
always begin with an escape char¬ 
acter, they’re often called escape 
sequences. Unfortunately, you can’t 
produce an escape sequence by 
pressing the Esc key at the DOS 
prompt, because DOS interprets 
that as a request to cancel the cur¬ 
rent command. It will clear the 
command, print a backslash, and 
then drop down a line to await a 
new command. (If doskey.com is 
loaded, pressing Esc simply clears 
the command line.) 

You can easily enter an escape 
character, however, by inserting $E 
in a prompt command. The only 
drawback to that approach is that 
using prompt this way wipes out 
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your standard DOS prompt, so you 
must reset it. As you’ll see in a 
moment, that’s easy to do. 

An instruction for redefining 
keys includes five parts. Consider, 
for example, the following instruc¬ 
tion, which redefines the key for 
the right square bracket so that it 
produces a close parenthesis: 

ESC[93;41p 

The parts of this instruction are as 
follows: 

• The standard ansi.SYS prefix, 
ESC[. Remember that ESC stands 
in for the escape character; you 
have to replace it with something 
else— $e in a prompt command, 
for example. If you type the above 
line at the DOS prompt and press 


ANSI.SYS VALUES FOR 
ALPHABETIC CHARACTERS 


Values 


Letter 

Ctrl ^letter 

Alt+letter 

A 

1 

0;30 

B 

2 

0;48 

C 

3 

0;46 

D 

4 

0;32 

E 

5 

0;18 

F 

6 

0;33 

G 

7 

0;34 

H 

8 

0;35 

1 

9 

0;23 

J 

10 

0;36 

K 

11 

0;37 

L 

12 

0;38 

M 

13 

0;50 

N 

14 

0;49 

0 

15 

0;24 

P 

16 

0;25 

Q 

17 

0;16 

R 

18 

0;19 

S 

19 

0;31 

T 

20 

0;20 

U 

21 

0;22 

V 

22 

0;47 

w 

23 

0;17 

X 

24 

0;45 

Y 

25 

0;21 

z 

26 

0;44 


Enter, all you’ll get for your trou¬ 
ble is a “Bad command or file 
name” message. 

• The code for the key you want to 
redefine. In this case, the value is 
93, the code for the right square 
bracket. (See the table “ansi.sys 
Values for Alphabetic Characters,” 
below left.) 

• A semicolon, which separates the 
key codes. 

• The redefined character(s) for the 
key. 41 is the value for the close 
parenthesis. 

• The ANSI.SYS suffix, which in this 
case is p. 

ansi.sys also lets you redefine 
nonalphabetic and nonnumeric 
keys (see the table “ansi.sys Values 
for Function-Key Combinations,” 
right), as well as key combinations. 
These extended keys and key com¬ 
binations typically carry a double 
key-code value, the first of which is 
zero. You must separate double codes 
with a semicolon. This sequence, for 
instance, redefines the F12 key (0;134) 
as the FI key (0;59): 

ESC [0;134;0;59p 

When you use ansi.sys to rede¬ 
fine keys, you may access certain 
extended keys, including Fll and 
F12, only if you add a /x switch to 
the command you use to load 
ANSI.SYS. 

You must also use this switch if 
you want to give the extended 
keys and the keypad keys separate 
assignments: for example, if you 
want to assign the gray Home key 
to perform a different function 
from the one assigned to the key¬ 
pad’s Home/7 key. 

You should keep several other 
limitations in mind, as well. When 
you use ansi.sys to redefine one or 
more keys, the new definitions usu¬ 
ally work only from the DOS 
prompt. Don’t expect them to work 
from within a full-screen DOS pro¬ 
gram, such as Edit or MSBackup, 
or within an application, such as a 
spreadsheet or database. Most 


ANSI.SYS VALUES FOR 
FUNCTION-KEY COMBINATIONS 


Use the following ANSI.SYS values to 
redefine function keys. The second col¬ 
umn provides the values for each func¬ 
tion key on its own. Subsequent col¬ 
umns list the values when you use the 
function key with Shift, Ctrl, or Alt. 


Function Values 


Key 

Alone 

Shift+ 

Ctrl+ 

Alt+ 

FI 

0;59 

0;84 

0;94 

0;104 

F2 

0;60 

0;85 

0;95 

0;105 

F3 

0;61 

0;86 

0;96 

0;106 

F4 

0;62 

0;87 

0;97 

0;107 

F5 

0;63 

0;88 

0;98 

0;108 

F6 

0;64 

0;89 

0;99 

0;109 

F7 

0;65 

0;90 

0;100 

0;110 

F8 

0;66 

0;91 

0;101 

0;111 

F9 

0;67 

0;92 

0;102 

0;112 

F10 

0;68 

0;93 

0;103 

0;113 

F11 

0;133 

0; 135 

0;137 

0;139 

F12 

0;134 

0;136 

0;138 

0;140 


DOS programs provide their own 
techniques for redefining keys. 

Also, be careful when choosing 
which keys to redefine. Avoid 
changing the assignments for the 
Enter key or the alphabetic keys; 
doing so could make it impossible 
to conduct any business at the DOS 
prompt. If you also use doskey, 
avoid redefining F7, F8, F9, Alt+ 
F7, and Alt+FlO, all of which dos¬ 
key uses. 

Finally, be aware that DOS 
doesn’t provide a way to list the 
current ANSI.SYS assignments or to 
“undefine” keys. To reinstate a key’s 
standard function, you must re¬ 
assign its original value or reboot. 

Commands in an Instant 

In addition to letting you move 
keys around, ansi.sys also gives 
DOS rudimentary macro capa¬ 
bility. For example, you can assign 
escape sequences to execute the 
commands that you use most often. 
Just don’t overdo it. ANSI.SYS main- 
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tains a table of redefinitions, which 
may not exceed 400 bytes (200 
bytes in DOS 3.3 and earlier). 

To take advantage of ansi.sys’s 
macro capability, place the com¬ 
mand within quotes; then follow it 
with ; 13, the ANSI.SYS value for the 
Enter key. If you don't do that, 
ANSI.SYS displays the command on 
the command line; you must press 
Enter to execute it. This command, 
for instance, redefines the key com¬ 
bination Alt+Fl to execute the 
command MEM /c /p: 

PROMPT $E[0;104;"MEM /C /P";13p 

When you press Alt+Fl, DOS 
displays a memory report one page 
at a time; that report tells which 
programs are in conventional and 
upper memory and how your sys¬ 
tem is using expanded and extended 
memory. 

This sequence sets up Alt+D to 
display files in the current direc¬ 
tory, sorted in descending order by 
date: 

PROMPT $E[0;32;“DIR /0-D /A-D /P“;13p 

Only filenames (no directories) 
appear in the listing, and the dis¬ 
play pauses when the screen fills. 

This command redefines the F10 
key to provide a list of DOSKEY 
macros: 

PROMPT $E[0;68;"DOSKEY /M";13p 

This one redefines Shift+F6 key to 
run ScanDisk on the current drive: 

PROMPT $E [0;89;"SCANDISK";13p 

If you want to define the FI key to 
provide help with the text entered 
on the command line, try this sim¬ 
ple macro: 

PROMPT $E[0;59;" /?";13p 

If you enter text on the command 
line and press the appropriate re¬ 
defined key, the string assigned to 
the key is appended to the text you 


entered. In this case, pressing the 
FI key appends /? to the end of the 
command line and executes the 
command. 

The following command sets up 
Alt+T to execute a tree command, 
which displays a branching dia¬ 
gram of the current directory and 
its subdirectories: 

PROMPT $E[0;20;"TREE";13p 

Batch-File Solutions 

Because typing key definitions is 
tedious, use a batch file to set up 
ANSI.SYS assignments. The accom¬ 
panying program listing, ANSI_DEF- 
.bat (page 47), shows how to go 
about it. Fve included numerous 
comments because it's difficult to 
figure out from the ANSI.SYS com¬ 
mands which key combinations you 
need to press. 


The batch file also shows how to 
preserve your DOS prompt and re¬ 
instate it after assigning all your 
ANSI.SYS definitions. The fourth line 
of the listing uses this command to 
save the current prompt in an envi¬ 
ronment variable called prompt: 

SET OLDPROMPT=%PR0MPT% 

At the end of the batch file, these 
lines restore the former prompt 
and clear the environment variable 
oldprompt: 

PROMPT=%0LDPR0MPT% 

SET OLDPROMPT = 

If you always use the same 
prompt, you can skip the step in 
which you save the old prompt. 
Instead, simply set your prompt at 
the end of the batch file. 


DOSKEY COMMAND SYNTAX 

DOSKEY [BUFSIZE=s/ze] [/INSERT or /OVERSTRIKE] [/REINSTALL] 
[/MACROS] [/HISTORY] [macroname=[commands]] 

• /BUFSIZE=s/ze specifies the size of the DOSKEY buffer in which macros and the 
command stack are stored. The default size is 512 bytes, with a minimum of 256 
bytes. If the buffer fills, the oldest commands are deleted from the command stack. 
To save more commands and to allow space for additional macros, increase the 
buffer to 1024 or 2048 bytes. 

• /INSERT or /OVERSTRIKE selects the default editing mode for the command line. 
By default, DOSKEY is in overstrike mode. You can easily toggle between the two 
by pressing the Insert key. Whenever you press Enter, however, DOSKEY puts you 
back into overstrike mode. 

• /REINSTALL installs a new copy of DOSKEY. This lets you change the buffer size, 
for example, without rebooting. The old copy of DOSKEY stays in memory, how¬ 
ever, occupying about 4K of RAM that won’t be available for other programs. 

• /MACROS (or /M) displays a list of the currently defined macros. 

/HISTORY (or /H) displays all commands in the command stack. (This is similar to 
pressing F7, but no line numbers are given.) 

• macroname=[commands] creates a DOSKEY macro, macroname is the name of 
the macro; commands are the DOS commands you want to execute when you type 
a macro’s name at the DOS prompt. If you type/nacror?o/ne= by itself, that macro is 
deleted from the buffer. 

On 386 and 486 computers, you can use a LOADHIGH command to install 
DOSKEY into upper memory. If you have upper memory to spare, increase 
DOSKEY’s buffer size to give DOSKEY room for recording commands and macros. 

—K.J. 
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The DOSKEY Way 

prompt and ansi.SYS make a power¬ 
ful team, but it’s annoying to keep 
looking up codes. What’s more, the 
technique is inflexible in certain 
regards. Although you can redefine 
combinations such as Shift+F6, for 
example, you can’t select two peri¬ 
ods as your key combination. In 
addition, you can’t override key 
definitions temporarily. DOSKEY 
macros let you overcome these 
limitations. 

But DOSKEY doesn’t work like 
ansi.SYS. Instead of redefining a 
key, you create macros with the 
same name as the keypress. When 
you load doskey, it examines 
everything you type at the com¬ 
mand line, looking for a macro. 
When you press the right key 
sequence and hit Enter, DOSKEY 


intercepts the macro, “translates” 
it into its command, and then 
sends the command along to the 
DOS interpreter. 

To create a doskey macro, you 
need to load doskey.com first. If 
you want your collection of DOSKEY 
macros available whenever you’re 
at the DOS prompt, it’s best to add 
a command such as this to your 
AUTOEXEC.BAT file: 

DOSKEY macroname-[commands] 

where macroname is the name of 
the macro and commands are the 
DOS commands or program names 
you want to execute when you 
enter the macro name at the DOS 
prompt. If you type macroname= by 
itself, doskey deletes the specified 
macro. 


One advantage of using doskey 
is that its macro names don’t carry 
the same restrictions as DOS file¬ 
names. You can include the follow¬ 
ing “illegal” DOS characters in 
macro names: 

* ? + . / \ : ; [ ] 

The names of doskey macros may 
also contain certain Ctrl-key combi¬ 
nations, including the following: 

A E ~K A 0 A Q A R 

A U A W A X A Y A Z 

These are examples of legal doskey 
macros: 

DOSKEY A A=EDIT C:\AUTOEXEC.BAT $T 

EDIT C:\CONFIG.SYS 
DOSKEY A D=SCANDISK C: 

DOSKEY ?=HELP $1 
DOSKEY ..=CD .. 

DOSKEY ...=CD .. $T CD .. 

DOSKEY \=CD \ 

If you type each of these in turn 
at the DOS prompt, you can then 
press Ctrl+A and Enter to edit your 
AUTOEXEC.BAT and CONFIG.SYS files. 
Pressing Ctrl+D, Enter runs Scan¬ 
Disk on drive D. Typing the ques¬ 
tion mark and pressing Enter 
brings up DOS’s help.COM pro¬ 
gram; or you can type a question 
mark and a command to get infor¬ 
mation about that command. (The 
word after the ? becomes the re¬ 
placeable parameter $1, which is 
passed to the Help program.) 

The last three macros show how 
to use doskey to navigate direc¬ 
tories. Typing two periods and 
pressing Enter moves you to the 
parent directory; typing three peri¬ 
ods and pressing Enter moves you 
up two directories. Type a back¬ 
slash and Enter to move to the root. 

After typing the name of a dos¬ 
key macro, you must press the 
Enter key. You can’t include a code 
for Enter in your DOSKEY definition, 
as you can in an ansi.sys definition. 
You can, however, override a DOS- 
KEY macro. To take advantage of 


All Parameters Big and Small 

The batch language’s IF comparisons are case sensitive; if your batch file 
needs to check the value of a replaceable parameter you’ve typed at the 
DOS prompt, you have to scout out all possible upper- and lowercase 
combinations. 

Let’s say, for example, that your batch file expects the parameter GO or 
STOP. Ordinarily, you’d use these commands to check for the parameters: 

IF "%l"=.“go" GOTO RUN 
IF "%1"== ,, G0" GOTO RUN 
IF "%l"=="stop" GOTO NORUN 
IF "%1"=="ST0P" GOTO NORUN 

But what if someone types Go or Stop? What about weird combinations, 
such as gO or sTOP, which could turn up if Caps Lock were on? 

To test for every possible combination, use an environment variable, 
because DOS converts the names of environment variables to uppercase. 

The following lines handle all variations of GO and STOP: 

SET %1=XYZ 

IF "%GO%"=="XYZ" GOTO RUN 

IF "%STOP%"= =,, XYZ" GOTO NORUN 

The SET statement creates an environment variable, equating it with the 
first parameter typed on the command line (%1). If the user types go, GO, Go, 
or gO, this statement is interpreted as SET GO=XYZ. If the user types any of 
the possible variations of STOP, the statement is interpreted as SET 
STOP=XYZ. 

The next two lines of this batch-file fragment test for the existence of 
environment variables named GO or STOP. They’re true only if the user 
types GO or STOP on the command line. 

—Ken Johnson 

_ ) 
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CUSTOMIZING YOUR LAYOUT 


The demonstration program ANSI_DEF.BAT shows how you might use a batch file to save your 
DOS prompt, assign several ANSI.SYS macros that execute DOS commands, and reinstate 
your usual DOS prompt. 

@ECHO OFF 

:: Redefines keys using ANSI.SYS. 

:: IMPORTANT: Load ANSI.SYS before running the batch file. 

SET OLDPROMPT=%PROMPT% 

:: Defines Alt+Fl to display information on memory use. 

PROMPT $E[0;104;"MEM /C|MORE";13p 
:: Defines Alt+D to display a directory. 

:: Entries are sorted by date; directories are omitted. 

PROMPT $E[0;32;"DIR /O-D /A-D /P";13p 
:: Defines Shift+F6 to run ScanDisk. 

PROMPT $E[0,89;"SCANDISK";13p 

:: Defines FI to list help information on the previous command. 
PROMPT $E[0;59;" /?";13p 

:: Defines F10 to provide list of DOSKEY macros 
PROMPT $E[0;68;"DOSKEY /M";13p 

:: Defines Alt+T to execute TREE for the current directory 

PROMPT $E[0;20;"TREE";13p 

:: Now restore the original prompt 

PROMPT=%0LDPR0MPT% 

SET OLDPROMPT = „ , 

End 


this technique, you have to create a tion. doskey allows redefinition of 
macro with the same name as a only number and letter keys, some 
DOS command. Let’s say that most punctuation keys, and some Ctrl- 
of the time you want your directory key combinations, 
listings to show only files, and that • UNUSUAL KEY SEQUENCES. If you 
you want those files listed accord- want to redefine certain key se- 
ing to creation date, with the oldest quences, such as two periods (..), 
listed first. This doskey macro you’ll need doskey. 
accomplishes that: 


DOSKEY DIR=DIR /A-D /OD 

If, at some point, you want see a 
list of files with the newest ones 
shown first, you can override the 
macro by pressing the spacebar 
and then typing DIR /A-D /0-D. 

ANSI.SYS or DOSKEY? 

ansi.sys and doskey solve some of 
the same problems, but they go 
about their business in different 
ways. Is one the clear winner? Not 
as far as I’m concerned. Before try¬ 
ing either one, I recommend that 
you consider all the angles: 

• FLEXIBILITY. For greater flexibility 
and access to more key combina¬ 
tions, pick ANSI.SYS. It lets you re¬ 
define every keyboard key and 
nearly every keyboard combina- 




• OVERRIDE CAPABILITY. With doskey, 
you may simply put a space before 
the macro to tell DOS to ignore the 
key redefinition. To reinstate the 
key, reissue the doskey command 
and set macroname equal to nothing. 
You can’t override an ANSI.SYS key 
definition temporarily. It remains in 
effect until you reboot or redefine the 
key’s original function. 

• BETTER HOUSEKEEPING. If you need 
to keep track of your key assign¬ 
ments, choose doskey. You can dis¬ 
play a list by typing DOSKEY /M. ANSI¬ 
.SYS doesn’t offer any way to do that. 

• PARAMETERS. doskey lets you pass 
parameters (for example, $1 and $2) 
on which the commands in the 
macro can act. ansi.sys doesn’t offer 
this capability, although it does let 
you append typed text to the end of 
the key definition or append a key 
definition to the end of typed text. 

After weighing the possibilities, 
you may find that you’d like to use 
both programs. More power to 
you—literally. The only drawback I 
can see is that each program steals 
about 4K of memory. If that’s what 
it takes to get DOS working the 
way you want it to, I say go for it. ■ 




ANSI.SYS COMMAND SYNTAX 

DEVICE=[paf/)]ANSI.SYS [/X or /K] [/R] 

or 

DEVICEHIGH=[paf/?]ANSI.SYS [/X or IK] [/R] 

• path identifies the location of the ANSI.SYS file. The default is the root directory of 
the boot drive. 

• /X lets you remap the gray keys independent of the numeric-keypad keys for the 
same functions. Use this switch only if you have an extended keyboard (one with 
101 keys). 

• /K tells ANSI.SYS to treat an extended keyboard like an 84-key keyboard. You may 
need to use this if you have an older program that doesn’t recognize the extended 
keys on a 101-key keyboard. If CONFIG.SYS includes SWITCHES=K, you need to 
use the /K switch with ANSI.SYS also. 

/R modifies the way the display scrolls, improving legibility when used with screen¬ 
reading programs for those with visual disabilities. 

—K.J. 
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Going Home 

Find your way back to your base drive and directory after 
running a program. DOS offers four techniques that’ll 
put you on the right track. 

by Hardin Brothers 


O 


ne of DOS’s primary 
characteristics is that 
I it often gives you sev¬ 
eral ways to do the same job. This 
month, we’re going to explore alter¬ 
native techniques for solving a 
common batch-file problem: storing 
the current drive and directory 
information for later use. In our ex¬ 
amples, that later use is to return 
to a drive and directory after you’ve 
run and exited a program. Along 
the way, I’ll explain the strengths 
and weaknesses of each solution. 


Don’t Leave Home Without It 

Other than autoexec.bat, probably 
the most common batch file is built 
around some variation of these 
three lines: 


X: 

CD X:\DIR1\DIR2 
MYPROG 


Technical Editor Hardin Brothers has been 
working with computers and writing about 
them for 15 years. He's DOS World's “ Share¬ 
ware Exchange” and “Reader Forum” 
columnist and also serves as a contributing 
editor and feature writer for Maximize 
Windows magazine. 


The first line sets the default drive 
and is most commonly used on sys¬ 
tems with multiple hard-drive vol¬ 
umes or those connected to a net¬ 
work. The second line moves to a 
specific subdirectory on that drive. 
The third line runs a program. 

Sometimes these simple batch 
lines are repeated over and over 
within a larger batch-based menu- 
ing program. Sometimes the batch 
file changes values in the environ¬ 
ment before running a program. 
Sometimes it lets the user select a 
directory in which to work. But its 
basic function remains the same: 
changing to a new directory and 
running a program. 

What happens when the pro¬ 
gram is done? You return to the 
DOS prompt, of course. But on 
what drive and in what subdirec¬ 
tory? You wind up wherever the 
batch file and program decide to 
leave you. I really dislike being 
dumped in a random directory 
after I leave a program. The simple 
solution is to add two lines to the 
end of your batch file: 

Y: 

CD Y:\DIR1 


These lines return to a specific 
drive and directory once the pro¬ 
gram is finished. You could add 
them to every batch file that 
changes directories and runs a pro¬ 
gram. But if you change your mind 
later about where you want to end 
up, you’ll have to do a lot of editing. 
A better solution is to put these 
two lines into a new batch file, 
named something like home.bat. 
Then put this line: 

CALL HOME 

at the end of each batch file and 
batch routine that switches direc¬ 
tories and runs a program. If you 
change your mind about where you 
want to end up, simply edit home¬ 
.bat, not each of your batch files. 
(This method assumes that HOME¬ 
.BAT is in a directory in your path.) 

The advantage of these two solu¬ 
tions is that they’re direct, simple, 
and predictible. They always work, 
and they always leave you in the 
same directory after you close a 
program. 

That’s also their biggest disadvan¬ 
tage. I maintain a carefully struc¬ 
tured subdirectory tree for each of 
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Here are two simple ways to return to 
the original drive and directory after a 
batch file ends. 

REM The simplest method 
REM ... Do real work here 
CD X:\DIR1\DIR2 

End 


REM A little more elegant 
REM ... Do real work here 
CALL HOME 

End 


\ 

my hard drives; after I run a pro¬ 
gram, I’d like to end up exactly 
where I started, not in an arbitrary 
directory I picked six months ago. 

If you feel the same way, you 
need a batch-file technique that 
saves the current drive and direc¬ 
tory and then returns to them after 
the program is finished. And 
that’s going to be a little more dif¬ 
ficult, because home.bat will have 
to be flexible enough to change to 
a different drive and directory 
each time it runs. 

Collecting Quirks 

To create a more powerful home¬ 
.bat, the first step is to examine 
one of DOS’s quirks. To change to 
drive X, you probably type the com¬ 
mand X:. What you may not know 
is that there’s another command 
that does the same thing: x:\. Why 
does it work? I don’t know, but it 
certainly makes home.bat much 
easier to write. Conveniently, X:\ is 
a command to change to drive X 
and is also the name of drive X’s 
root directory. 

The second piece of information 
we need is something almost 
everyone learns by accident: The 
command CD by itself displays the 
name of the current default direc¬ 
tory in the format x:\diri\dir2. 
That’s not a quirk or an exception, 
but a well-documented feature of 
the CD (or chdir) command. 

We’ll also use an undocumented 
command called TRUENAME, which 
displays a file’s or subdirectory’s 


name, including its path, after re¬ 
moving any remapping performed 
by commands such as SUBST and 
assign. As far as I know, truename 
first appeared in MS-DOS 5 and is 
present in every version of DOS 
since then. 

Another Place 

It’s not difficult to generate the 
name of the current directory and 
save it to a file. The command CD > 
home.bat does that very well. 
(From here on, I’ll assume that 
you’ll use the appropriate path to 
HOME.BAT. For example, if you keep 
all your batch files in a subdirec¬ 
tory called BAT, the actual command 
will be CD > c:\bat\home.bat.) 

The problem is that what we 
really want is a line that issues the 
CD command and then states the 
current directory. And that’s more 


HOME.BAT. Returning to the current 
drive and directory. 

CD X:\DIR1\DIR2 

End 


difficult to generate. One obvious 
way to attack the problem is to try 
these two commands: 

ECHO CD > HOME.BAT 
CD » HOME.BAT 

After you execute those two lines, 
home.bat contains this sequence: 

CD 

X:\DIR1\DIR2 

The first echo added a carriage 
return after CD, just as it was sup¬ 
posed to. That’s not what we want, 



One drawback of batch files is the batch language’s lack of a function to 
convert passed parameters to all uppercase letters. Having this capability 
not only would make it easier to check parameters but would also speed 
execution by reducing the number of lines required. I’ve found a way to add 
this feature with the PATH command. My short batch file, UCASE.BAT, 
shows how to use my technique. 

The line SET OLDPATH=%PATH% saves the current path in a batch file 
so that you can restore it after capitalizing the characters in the passed 
parameter. Next, PATH %1 sets the path equal to the passed parameter. 

The line SET ENVVAR=%PATH% stores the parameter in an environment 
variable, and SET PATH=%OLDPATH% restores the original path. Finally, 
SET ENVVAR= cleans up the environment. 

—Vincent D. O’Connor 


UCASE.BAT shows how to use the PATH command to give batch files the ability to quickly 
convert passed parameters to uppercase characters. 

@ECH0 OFF 

IF ' GOTO DONE 

SET OLDPATH=%PATH% 

PATH %1 

SET ENVVAR=%PATH% 

’■ SET PATH=%OLDPATH% 

j ECHO The capitalized parameter is %ENVVAR% 

I SET ENVVAR= 
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Here are three ways to create the first 
line of HOME.BAT automatically. This 
method assumes that HOME.DAT contains 
3 bytes: D, D, and space. 

COPY C:\BAT\HOME.DAT C:\BAT 
\H0ME.BAT 

CD » C:\BAT\HOME.BAT 

End 


Method 2 assumes that DEBUG.COM is 
accessible in the current directory or in 
some directory in the path. 

ECHO E100 43 44 20 > HOME.SCR 
ECHO NC:\BAT\H0ME.BAT » 

HOME.SCR 

FOR %%C IN (RCX 3 W Q) DO ECHO 
%%C » HOME.SCR 
DEBUG < HOME.SCR > NUL 
DEL HOME.SCR 
CD » C:\BAT\HOME.BAT 

End 


Method 3 assumes that space is available 
in the environment and that you’re not 
using DOS 7 under Windows 95. 

DIR | FIND ":\" > TEMP.BAT 
ECHO SET Curdi r=%%2 > DIRECTOR.BAT 
CALL TEMP.BAT 
DEL DIRECTOR.BAT 
DEL TEMP.BAT 

ECHO CD %Curdir% > C:\BAT\HOME.BAT 

End 


though. So our first problem is how 
to store CD plus a space in home- 
.bat without following it with a 
carriage return. 

DOS offers several options for do¬ 
ing that. One way is to create a file 
called home.dat containing CD and 
a space, but no carriage return. You 
can create the file from the DOS 
prompt with this command: 


COPY CON HOME.DAT 

Now type CD and a space. Save 
the file by pressing Ctrl+Z, Enter. 
Now any text you append to home¬ 
.dat will follow CD on the same line 
instead of on the next line. 

Time to return to our original batch 
file. To finish creating HOME, bat’s 
first line, we need these commands: 


COPY HOME.DAT HOME.BAT 
CD » HOME.BAT 

After these lines are executed, 
home.bat contains the line CD X:\abc 
\def, which is exactly what we need. 

The up side of this technique is 
that the helper file, home.dat, is 
easy to use. The down side is that 
it’s also easy to lose. If you forget 
why you have home.dat and start 
deleting old files from your hard 
disk some Friday afternoon, you 
may well delete home.dat by mis¬ 
take. Also, if you give your batch 
file to someone else, you’ll have to 
remember to give that person 
home.dat and then make sure he 
or she stores it in the same sub¬ 
directory you’ve been using. 

HOME Runaround 

Can we write home.bat completely 
from a batch file without relying on 
home.dat or a similar helper file? 
Of course. 

One of my favorite ways is to use 
DEBUG.COM to create the first 3 
bytes of home.bat. You’ll need the 
following lines: 

ECHO E100 43 44 20 > HOME.SCR 
ECHO NHOME.BAT » HOME.SCR 
FOR %%C IN (RCX 3 W Q) DO ECHO 
%%C » HOME.SCR 
DEBUG < HOME.SCR > NUL 
DEL HOME.SCR 
CD » HOME.BAT 

The first three lines create a file 
called home.SCR, a Debug script 
file. The complete home.SCR looks 
like this: 



FILE MANAGEMENT 
AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 

To stay on top of your Win95 file-management chores, you need easy 
access to both Windows’ MS-DOS prompt and Explorer. Fortunately, that’s 
easy to come by, because Win95 lets you assign a shortcut key or key 
combination to a shortcut icon. I like to use function keys for this purpose. 

Here’s the procedure for assigning F5 the task of opening an MS-DOS 
window. First, right-click on the Start button and choose Open. Then double¬ 
click on the Programs icon and open the MS-DOS Prompt’s Properties box 
by right-clicking on the prompt’s icon. Select Program from the menu options, 
position the cursor in the shortcut-key box, and press F5. Click on OK. 

The procedure is similar for assigning F2 to Explorer: Locate a shortcut 
icon for Explorer, right-click on it, and choose Properties. Then left-click on 
the Program tab, move the cursor to the shortcut-key field, press F2, and 
click on OK. 

If you use Explorer often, you probably have a shortcut sitting on your 
desktop. If your Explorer shortcut is hidden away, navigate to it by left-clicking 
on Start, then on Programs. Next, double-click on the menu entry for 
Explorer. Unless you’ve tinkered with the default settings, Win95 will deposit 
you at an open Start Menu folder. In Explorer’s right pane, double-click on 
Programs. Win95 will display a shortcut for Explorer in the right pane. 

With these keyboard shortcuts in place, you can jump to the MS-DOS 
prompt by pressing F5—no matter where you are in Win95. If you want to 
delete files or directories, simply press F2 to call up Explorer, select the file or 
directory, and press the Del key. Choose another function key or key 
combination if you prefer. Just be sure you don’t choose a key used by 
another application, such as your word processor or spreadsheet. When you 
assign a Win95 feature to a shortcut key, pressing that shortcut always starts 
the Win95 feature. 

—Hartley B. Singer 
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Two ways to create the second line of 
H0ME.BAT automatically. Method 1 assumes 
that you haven’t used SUBST or ASSIGN to 
“hide” the real identity of the current drive. 

REM real identity of current drive 
TRUENAME \ » C:\BAT\HOME.BAT 

End 


Method 2 works in most circumstances. 


CD \ 

CD » C:\BAT\HOME.BAT 
CALL HOME 

End 


El00 43 44 20 

NH0ME.BAT 

RCX 

3 

W 

Q 

The first line creates the C, D, 
and space in Debug’s memory; 43, 
44, and 20 are the hexadecimal val¬ 
ues of those 3 bytes. The second 
line names the output file HOME- 
.bat. (You’ll need to add a path 
after the N in that line.) The RCX 
and 3 tell Debug that the output 
file will be 3 bytes long, w is the 
Debug command to write the file; Q 
ends a Debug session. 

This technique overcomes the 
objection that home.dat just sits 
around eating up a cluster of disk 
space and may possibly get lost. 
But it requires that DEBUG.COM be 
on your hard disk and in a direc¬ 
tory in your path. If you don’t have 
Debug, the program fails. 

Home Again, Home Again 

For a completely different way to 
get the first line into HOME.BAT, 
take a look at the output from any 
DIR command. One of the lines will 
look like this: 

Directory of X:\DIR1\DIR2 

To an experienced batch pro¬ 
grammer, this line immediately 
suggests writing a batch file called 
director.bat to capture and use 
the information it contains. Because 


of DOS’s forgiving nature, it will 
run DIRECTOR.BAT if you give it the 
command Directory, because it 
simply discards anything past the 
eighth character. 

Assuming that you have DOS 6.2 
or earlier, or DOS 7 not running in 
a Windows 95 DOS session, here’s 
one way to capture and use the 
current directory: 

DIR | FIND ":\" > TEMP.BAT 
ECHO CD %%2 > DIRECTOR.BAT 
CALL TEMP.BAT 


Once the current directory name 
is stored in the environment, our 
main batch file can then create 
HOME.BAT like this: 

ECHO CD %Curdir% > HOME.BAT 

Unfortunately, the above tech¬ 
nique runs into problems under 
DOS for Windows 95. When you 
run DOS 7 from within Windows, 
it takes on Win95’s long-filename 
capabilities. Given the line: 


The first line extracts the cur¬ 
rent directory from a dir listing 
and saves this line in temp.bat: 

Directory of X:\ABC\DEF 

The second line creates a program 
called director.bat, containing a 
single line: 

CD %2 

The third line, CALL TEMP.BAT, 
starts the first batch file; because it 
begins with the word Directory , 
that file starts the second batch file 
and passes it the original directory 
in the variable %2. The second 
batch file uses the CD command to 
return to the original subdirectory. 

But we were trying to create a 
HOME.BAT file, so any other batch 
file could end by CALLing home. 
That would be an easy change if 
DOS understood a line like this: 


ECHO "ECHO CD % 
DIRECTOR.BAT 


> HOME.BAT" > 


—that is, if we could tell direc¬ 
tor.bat to write CD plus the direc¬ 
tory name to HOME.BAT. 

But DOS can’t do that; using two 
redirection symbols in a single line 
confuses it. We can substitute this 
sequence, however, 
for the second line 
above: 


Directory of X:\DIR1\DIR2 

it looks for a program called direc- 
TORY.COM, DIRECTORY.EXE, or DIREC¬ 
TORY. BAT. 

This technique works if you run 
DOS 7 separately, however—either 
before Windows 95 boots or by 
picking “Restart the computer in 
MS-DOS mode” from the Win95 
shut-down menu. 

The reason is that DOS 7 doesn’t 
support long filenames in these 
modes and looks for director.COM, 
DIRECTOR.EXE, or DIRECTOR.BAT. 
Confusing, huh? 

Overdrive 

So far, we’ve looked at three differ¬ 
ent ways to create a file called 
home.bat, containing a single line 
in the format: 

CD X:\DIR1\DIR2 

But our original requirement was 
to be able to restore a drive and a 
directory. So now we need another 
line—one that names the current 
drive. Again, we can use various 
techniques. 

One simple way to get the cur¬ 
rent drive name is with the undocu¬ 
mented TRUENAME command: 

TRUENAME \ » HOME.BAT 


ECHO SET Curdi r=% ; 
> DIRECTOR.BAT 


Using PROMPT to create HOME.BAT. 

ECHO OPROMPT CD $P$_$N: > C:\BAT\TEMP.BAT 
COMMAND /C C:\BAT\TEMP.BAT > C:\BAT\HOME.BAT 
DEL C:\BAT\TEMP.BAT 

End 
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That line says to find the true 
name of the root directory of the 
current drive and send that name 
to home.bat as a new line. If you’re 
anywhere on drive C, that com¬ 
mand will send the line C:\ to 
HOME.BAT. 

This technique is easy to use, but 
it will fail disastrously if you start 
in a drive created with subst. If 
you never use subst, you’re free to 
use TRUENAME. 

I use SUBST often to create logical 
drives to hold different kinds of 
data, so truename isn’t an option 
for me. But there’s another tech¬ 
nique that’s almost as simple and 
works on all systems: 

CD \ 

CD » HOME.BAT 

CALL HOME.BAT 

The first line changes to the root 
of the current directory. The second 
line adds the drive name to HOME¬ 
.BAT in this format: 

X: \ 

Then the third line calls home¬ 
.bat to move back to the original 
directory. You can, of course, call 
home.bat as many times as you 
need to in a batch file. 



Prompt Response 

We’ve looked at several techniques 
for building a batch file that will 
return us to the current drive and 
directory. Does that exhaust the 
possibilities? 

There’s always at least one more 
way to a desired goal. So far, we’ve 
depended on the CD and dir com¬ 
mands. If you’re a regular reader of 
this series, you may remember that 
the prompt command can generate 
several pieces of system informa¬ 
tion, including the current drive 
and directory. 

The command prompt cd $p$_$n: 
will create a prompt that looks like 
the following: 

CD X:\DIR1\DIR2 
X: 

That looks a lot like the two lines 
we need to store in home.bat. To 
capture them, we’ve got to perform 
a little magic: 

ECHO OPROMPT CD $P$_$N: > TEMP.BAT 
COMMAND /C TEMP.BAT > HOME.BAT 

The first line here sends the 
PROMPT command (along with a 
leading @ sign to suppress echoing) 
to the file called temp.bat. The 
second line runs a new copy of 

\ 


COMMAND.COM and tells it to run 
TEMP.BAT and then end. The output 
from this second copy of COMMAND- 
.com is sent to home.bat. 

These two DOS commands work 
because the new copy of command- 
.COM will try to display the prompt 
after temp.bat ends and before it 
returns to the current DOS prompt. 
And that new prompt will be redi¬ 
rected to home.bat. 

Picking a Favorite 

Which of these techniques should 
you use? That depends on how you 
plan to use it. 

If you don’t mind storing a 3-byte 
data file, the first is the easiest. If 
you’re sure that you’ll always have 
Debug sitting around in your path, 
I’d pick the second. 

Avoid the third technique, using 
director.bat, if you may someday 
want to run your batch file in a 
DOS session under Windows 95, 
because of the confusion caused by 
long filenames. 

And if you want to distribute your 
batch file to other users, perhaps 
the last technique, using PROMPT, is 
best, even though it’s the slowest of 
the four presented here. 

Which technique do I use? Actu¬ 
ally, none of them. In my day-to- 
day computing I use 4D0S (NDOS, 
included in The Norton Utilities for 
DOS, is an older version of 4D0S) 
and Take Command, a 4D0S-like 
program for Windows. Both 4D0S 
and Take Command are shareware 
programs from JP Software, Inc. In 
4D0S, this command: 

CDD - 

always takes you to the previous 
drive and directory. Or you can use 
the command pushd to save the 
current drive and directory, and, 
later, popd to return. 

Those and hundreds of other 
batch-file enhancements make 
4D0S much more powerful and 
much easier to use than DOS’s own 
COMMAND.COM. But that’s a story 
for another column. ■ 



FINDING YOUR WAY TO FILES 


Because I often write batch files that call other batch files or QBasic programs, 
I need a command to display several text files consecutively. Unfortunately, 
DOS’s TYPE command can list only one file at a time. An easy way to view 
several files is to type this command: 

FIND /V "" filel fileZ... 

where filel file2 is a list of the files you want to see. (You can’t use the wildcards 
* and ?.) For example, to view the files TEXT.BAT and TEXT.BAS, type: 


FIND /V 


TEXT.BAT TEXT.BAS 


This technique works because the N switch makes FIND display all the lines in 
the file not containing the search string. In this case, the search string is empty, 
so FIND displays all the lines that aren’t empty, which is every line in the file. 

—Richard Penn 
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Checking on Windows 

Smarten up your batch files—and keep them from wreaking havoc with 
your system—by helping them figure out whether Windows is running. 

by Robert L. Hummel 



hese days, only a few 
DOS diehards still 
I maintain that Win¬ 
dows is a passing fad. Most users 
have made their peace with Micro¬ 
soft’s graphical interface and have 
discovered ways to put it to work to 
improve their computing while con¬ 
tinuing to make liberal use of DOS. 

For the most part, you can jump 
from a real DOS session to Win¬ 
dows and a full-screen Windows 
DOS session without worrying 
about where you are. On occasion, 
however, you need to exercise cau¬ 
tion. Although your eyes can’t tell 
the difference between a real DOS 
prompt and a Windows DOS prompt, 
certain programs can. 

Win95’s new START command, for 
example, doesn’t work if you exe¬ 
cute it at a real DOS prompt. On 
the other hand, many older com¬ 
munications programs, utilities, 
and games refuse to load if you try 
to run them at a DOS prompt 
under Win3.1 or Win95. If they do 
load, they may not run correctly. 
The results can be disastrous. 


Contributing Editor Robert L. Hummel is 
an engineer, consultant , and free-lance 
computer journalist. He also serves as 
Maximize Windows’ Windows editor and 
“Technically Speaking” columnist. 


Luckily, you can avoid running 
the wrong program in the wrong 
place by checking out the scene 
before executing finicky programs. 
My assembly-language listing, 
CHKWIN.COM (see page 54, top), and 
the two sample programs, DOOM- 
.bat (page 54, bottom) and CPROG- 
.bat (page 56), show how to go 
about it. (For advice on using 
Debug for this project, see “Creat¬ 
ing chkwin.com,” page 56.) 

Where Am I? 

CHKWIN works by querying the sys¬ 
tem internally, asking whether 
Windows is running. When you 
execute CHKWIN at a DOS prompt 
and it discovers that Windows is 
running, it displays Windows’ ver¬ 
sion number on screen. (Windows 
95 identifies itself as Windows 4.0.) 
CHKWIN also indicates whether 
Windows is running in standard 
mode (available only under Win¬ 
dows 3.0 and 3.1) or enhanced 
mode (the default for all Windows 
versions). For example, if you type 
CHKWIN while working in a DOS ses¬ 
sion under Windows for Work¬ 
groups 3.11, you see the following 
response: 

Windows 03.11 is running 
in enhanced mode 


Similarly, running CHKWIN under 
DOS 6.22 produces this message: 

Windows is not running 

Of course, if CHKWIN contented it¬ 
self with reporting its results on 
screen, it wouldn’t be very useful. 
To communicate with your batch 
programs, CHKWIN returns an exit 
code you can test with an ERROR- 
LEVEL command. If Window 3.xx is 
running, it returns an exit code of 
3; under Win95, it returns a value 
of 4. If Windows isn’t running at 
all, CHKWIN returns a zero. 

Look Before You Execute 

When I’m working in Windows 3.1, 
I typically use CHKWIN to prevent 
myself from making mistakes that 
might crash my system. Because 
long stretches of work on the PC 
make me drowsy, I periodically 
pump up my adrenaline level with 
a quick game of Doom. Starting 
Doom at a Windows 3.1 DOS 
prompt, however, locks up my sys¬ 
tem; I lose any unsaved work in the 
programs that were running in the 
background. 

To prevent disaster, I rely on a 
batch program called DOOM.BAT, 
which warns me when Windows is 
active, doom.bat starts by executing 
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CHKWIN.SCR creates the executable program CHKWIN.COM, which determines whether Windows is running. 


N CHKWIN.COM 


INC 

DI 

Skip decimal point 

A 100 


MOV 

AL.BL 

Get minor version 

JMP 

018C 


CALL 

01CD 

Covert to text 

DB " 

CHKWIN 1.0 

Copyright (c)" 

MOV 

AH,09 

Display string 

DB " 

1995, Robert L. Hummel" 

MOV 

DX,014F 

is running message 

DB D 

A A 24 


INT 

21 

through DOS 

DB " 

Windows is 

not running" 

MOV 

DX,016C 

Say standard mode 

DB D 

A 24 


CMP 

CL,02 

if CL=2 

DB " 

Windows ?? 

??" 

JZ 

01C3 

jump to end 

DB " 

is running in $" 

MOV 

DX,017C 

Enhanced mode 

DB ■ 

standard mode" 

MOV 

AH,09 

Display string 

DB D 

A 24 


INT 

21 

through DOS 

DB " 

enhanced mode" 

MOV 

AX,SI 

Get exit code 

DB D 

A 24 


MOV 

AH, 4C 

Terminate process 

MOV 

AH,09 

Display string 

INT 

21 

through DOS 

MOV 

DX,0103 

copyright 

AAM 



INT 

21 

thru DOS 

OR 

AX,3030 ; 

; Convert AL to 2 

SUB 

SI,SI 

Exit code=0 

XCHG 

AH,AL ; 

i characters and store 

MOV 

AX,160A 

Is Window active? 

STOSW 


INT 

2F 

through DOS 

RET 



MOV 

DX,0136 

Not running message 




OR 

AX,AX 

AX>0 means not 

RCX 



JNZ 

01C3 

jump to end 

D6 



MOV 

DI.0157 

Put characters here 

W 



MOV 

AL,BH 

Get major version 

Q 



MOV 

SI,AX 

Save for exit code 




CALL 

01CD 

Convert to text 





CHKWIN to look for Windows. (This 
batch file redirects chkwin’s output 
to the nul device to prevent it from 
appearing on screen as chkwin exe¬ 
cutes.) A subsequent ERRORLEVEL 
command tests the value of chk¬ 
win’s error code. If it’s 3 or higher, 
the screen clears and displays a 
warning. If chkwin doesn’t detect 


Windows, the batch file immediately 
launches Doom. 

Off to a Good Start 

chkwin also comes in handy when 
I find myself working with Win95’s 
new start command. If you’ve 
moved to Win95 but haven’t inves¬ 
tigated START yet, it’s time you got 


acquainted. It promises to deliver 
unprecedented power into the 
hands of DOS users, start’s syntax 
is what gives it an edge: 

START [/M|/MAX|/R] [/W] application 
[ arguments ] >| document.ext 

where application is the name of 
the DOS or Windows application 
you want to run. A /m switch indi¬ 
cates that you want to run the 
specified application in a mini¬ 
mized window, /max maximizes the 
application’s window; /r restores a 
window to its default size. (If you 
don’t provide a size switch, START 
uses the default.) The /w switch 
tells Windows to suspend the DOS 
session in which you executed the 
START command until you exit the 
application you’re launching. 

arguments represents any para¬ 
meters you want to pass to the 
application; document.ext repre¬ 
sents a filename. You can use the 
latter parameter to take advantage 
of Win95’s built-in file associations. 
When you name a document type 


D00M.BAT shows how to use CHKWIN.COM to prevent a resource-hungry program 
from crashing when it tries to run under Windows. 

@ECH0 OFF 

REM 

REM Start Doom only if Windows not active 

REM 

CHKWIN > NUL 

IF ERRORLEVEL 3 GOTO WARNME 


CD\D00M 

DOOM 

GOTO ENDIT 


:WARNME 

CLS 

ECHO ***** Exit Windows before running Doom. 

ECHO ***** Better yet, get back to work. 


:ENDIT 

End 
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CPROG.BAT shows how to use CHKWIN with Windows 95’s new START command. If Windows 95 
isn’t running, the batch file starts it before executing the START command. 

@ECHO OFF 

REM Launch programming environment 
REM and support files for C++ 

CHKWIN 

IF ERRORLEVEL 4 GOTO DOIT 

REM Windows isn't running. Start it 
REM and tell it to run this program. 

CLS 

ECHO ***** Starting Windows 95 ***** 

WIN C:\BAT\CPROG.BAT 
GOTO ENDIT 

: DOIT 

START /MAX MSDEV.EXE 

START /M C:\WINDOWS\NOTEPAD.EXE 

START /M C:\WINDOWS\CALC.EXE 

START /M C:\COMMAND.COM 

START /R C:\WINDOWS\CDPLAYER.EXE 

:ENDIT 


it starts CD Player in a standard¬ 
sized window, so that I can listen 
to soothing music as I work. 

To make running the batch file 
easy, I created a shortcut to it and 
placed the shortcut on my desktop. 
To get rid of the original window 
(the one running CPROG.BAT when 
the other files are loaded), I right- 
clicked on the shortcut and selected 
Properties. Then I clicked on the 
Properties box’s Program tab and 
checked the Close on Exit box. 

Before you can use start, you 
must be running Win95. CPROG.BAT 
uses CHKWIN to make sure Win95 is 
in residence. If it isn’t, CPROG.BAT 
starts Win95 and passes itself as a 
command-line argument to Windows. 

You can use the same technique 
to create shortcuts to other batch 
files that open more than one win¬ 
dow. Starting these batch files will 
be easy and trouble-free. With chk- 
win on duty, you can be certain 
your batch file won’t proceed unless 
conditions are right. ■ 


that Win95 recognizes, it launches 
the appropriate application auto¬ 
matically. For example, you can 
launch Excel by specifying the 
name of a spreadsheet file: 

START TAXES.XLS 

But although Win95’s START com¬ 
mand makes running multiple appli¬ 
cations easy, it doesn’t do a thing to 
prevent you from starting them in 
a DOS session in which Win95 isn’t 
present. For that, you need chkwin. 
Pairing chkwin and start lets you 
create a batch program that safely 
loads an entire suite of programs 
and documents for any purpose at 
any time. All it takes to get things 
started is a double-click of the mouse. 

For example, I use CPROG.BAT 
(above) to set up the applications I 
use most often when programming. 
It loads my compiler (msdev.exe) in 
a maximized window and then starts 
Windows’ Notepad and Calculator, 
plus a new DOS session, as mini¬ 
mized entries on the Taskbar. Finally, 


CREATING CHKWIN.COM 

T o use CHKWIN.COM, you must first create the corresponding Debug script, 
CHKWIN.SCR. Using DOS’s Edit or an editor that saves files in ASCII (text) 
format, type the instructions in the listing exactly as shown. You don’t need to type 
the semicolons or the comments that follow them, but you may find them useful for 
future reference. 

Press the Enter key after each line, including the last one. Also, be certain to enter 
a blank line just before the instruction RCX by pressing Enter twice. When you’re 
done, save the file under the appropriate name and exit your editor. 

After verifying that you’ve created the file correctly, make sure that Debug is in your 
current directory or in a directory listed in your AUTOEXEC.BAT’s PATH statement. 
Then create the executable program by typing the following command at the DOS 
prompt: 

DEBUG < CHKWIN.SCR 

This command tells DOS to execute Debug and take its input from CHKWIN.SCR 
instead of from the keyboard. When Debug encounters the instruction Q in the last 
line of the file, it terminates and returns control to DOS. If all goes well, you’ll have 
created the executable file CHKWIN.COM. 

To use your new program, copy the COM file into the directory in which you store 
your batch files or utility programs or into your C:\DOS directory, so that it’s available 
to you at the command line. 

—R.LH. 
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USING WIN95 ICONS 

Window 95 Shortcuts: 
Short Is Sweet 

Discover the power of a new breed of icon that lets you design 
a comfortable and efficient desktop structure. 

by Doug Lowe 


H sk several people to 
name the strongest 
features of Windows 
95, and you’ll probably get strik¬ 
ingly similar responses: faster disk 
access . . . better resource manage¬ 
ment . . . long filenames . . . Plug 
and Play. I can support all those 
nominations, but I’d also add a can¬ 
didate of my own: shortcut icons. 

Usually called shortcuts , these 
icons let you create references to 
files without making copies of the 
files themselves. For example, you 
can place shortcuts to your favorite 
programs on the Win95 desktop. 
When you double-click on the icon, 
Win95 locates the program file to 
which the shortcut refers and runs it. 

If you’re an experienced Win¬ 
dows 3.1 user, you’re probably 
thinking that shortcuts are simply 
Program Manager icons by another 
name. Think again: There’s a world 
of difference between the two. 


Contributing Editor Doug Lowe is DOS 
World’s “Q&A” columnist and the author of 
more than 20 computer books, including 
Networking for Dummies (IDG Books 
Worldwide). He also serves as a feature 
writer for Maximize Windows magazine. 


For starters, shortcuts can repre¬ 
sent any type of Win95 object: pro¬ 
gram files, documents, data files, 
folders (formerly called directories ), 
and even disk drives, printers, or 
networked computers. In contrast, 
Program Manager icons can repre¬ 
sent only programs, or files you’ve 
taken the trouble to associate with 
programs. 

In addition, Win95 lets you place 
shortcuts directly on the desktop or 
in folders on your hard disk. You 
can even place certain types of 


shortcuts in e-mail messages and 
send them to your friends and 
coworkers. Win3.1 restricts Pro¬ 
gram Manager icons to Program 
Manager groups. 

The truth is, Win95’s shortcuts 
are liberating. They free you from 
the rigid hierarchical structure of 
folders, helping you get where 
you’re going with a couple of mouse 
clicks. The only trouble is, it’s 
sometimes hard to decide how to 
make the most of this capability. 
I’ve got several suggestions. 



Get quicker access to your drives and printers by placing shortcuts for them on your desktop. 
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Accessories Games 


Microsoft 

Multimedia! 


Microsoft 
! Office m 


! Computer 


System Calculator 
Tools 


Games 


Multimedia 


Internet 

Tools 


Recycle Bin! 


Character 

Map 


Clipboard 

Viewer 


Dial-Up Dial-Up 
Networking Scripting 
Tool 


Calendar 


Cardfile 


My Briefcase| 


Direct Cable HyperTerm. 
Connection 


Notepad 


Phone WordPad 
Dialer 


I 1b Accessories 


The 


Microsoft 


Network 


The Internet 


im Take a Pr °i ect - b v- 

lUm "4 Project Approach 

' 3 lace a shortcut to the folder con¬ 
taining the files for a project on 
which you’re working, directly on 
the desktop. (See the third screen 
shot, below.) That way, you can 
easily access the files by double¬ 
clicking on the folder’s shortcut. 
You don’t have to remember on 
which drive the folder is located, or 
worry about navigating through 
several layers to gather all the doc¬ 
uments for the various programs 
you’re using for your current project. 


All it takes to recreate your Win3.1 program groups under Win95 is a little dragging and dropping. 


IDEM 


Stay in the 
Driver’s Seat 


Place shortcuts to each of your disk 
drives—hard disks, your CD-ROM 
drive, and floppy drives—right on 
your desktop. (See the first screen 
shot, page 57.) That way, you can 
easily access any drive by double¬ 
clicking on its desktop icon. Right- 
clicking on a drive shortcut opens a 
menu containing options such as 
Find, Copy Disk, and Format. (For 
details, see “The Long and the 
Short of It,” opposite.) 


ini?A ■ sta V in Touch 
■■fll Witto Your Printer 

Drag a printer icon from My 
Computer and drop it on the desk¬ 
top to create a shortcut to the 
printer. Then you can print a docu¬ 
ment by dropping its icon on the 
printer-shortcut icon. Or double¬ 
click on your printer shortcut to 
check out the print queue and can¬ 
cel or pause printing. 


to simulate them. (See the second 
screen shot, above.) Just create a 
folder to represent a Program Man¬ 
ager group; then drag a shortcut for 
each program you’d like to store 
there into the “group” folder. 
Finally, create a shortcut to the 
folder on the desktop. 

(To add a folder to a disk from 
Explorer or My Computer, open the 
folder that will contain the new folder; 
select File/New/Folder; type a new 
folder name; and press Enter.) 


Favorites 

f you visit the same places, pro¬ 
grams, and files day after day, cre¬ 
ate a favorite-places shortcut. Then 
gather up files and folders from dif¬ 
ferent portions of your hard-disk 
structure, from different drives if 
your computer has more than one 
hard disk, or even from different 
computers if you’re on a network. 

The best approach is to create a 
single folder (call it Favori tes, if you 
like); then place shortcuts to the 
folders and files you visit often in 
this folder. (See the fourth screen 
shot, opposite.) Thereafter, for quick 
access to those files and folders, use 


IDEA 15 


mm jo Take Windows 
1DM#0 3 .i W ith You 

There’s something to be said for con¬ 
tinuity. If you need the security of 
your old Win3.1 Program Manager 
groups while you get to know 
Win95, you can easily use shortcuts 


If you work on several different projects at a time, it makes sense to organize each project 
in its own shortcut folder. 



i Shortcut] 
I Article l 


My 

•Computer 


j WORD | 

Sercets 


PowerPoint' 
95 For i 
Dummies 


Recycle Bin! 


PTA 

! Newsletter 


Briefcase 


! School | 
Directory] 


The Internet 


I The 
Microsoft! 
i Network \ 


HPS3 


m Shortcut Article- 


ShoitcutArticle 

3 ®l Jiislsl H *1^1 ialsSSl 

shortcuts.doc 
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|w] s-1.pcx 
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For a clean, uncluttered look, consider organizing your most-visited folders within a Favorites 
folder and then placing a shortcut for it on your desktop. 


an application’s File/Open com¬ 
mand to open Favorites from within 
that application. 

Of course, if you prefer, you may 
implement this structure by plac¬ 
ing shortcuts to your favorite folders, 
programs, and files directly on the 
desktop. That way, they’re accessi¬ 
ble the moment you start your 
computer. If you have a number of 
favorite places, however, they may 
clutter up your desktop. 

Perfecting Your Technique 

When you master the technique of 
creating shortcuts, you’ll find that 
customizing your desktop is easy. 
It’s so easy, in fact, that you’ll prob¬ 
ably want to do lots of tinkering, 
deleting shortcuts for files and 
applications, moving shortcuts into 
other folders, and even dumping 
entire folders full of shortcuts. 
Luckily, the procedure for deleting 
shortcuts is both simple and safe. 

You can remove a shortcut at any 
time by clicking on its icon to select 
it, then pressing the Del key. Or 
you can drag the shortcut to the 
Recycle Bin and drop it. Both 
actions delete the shortcut but not 
the original file. To move a shortcut 
to another location, drag it there— 
onto another shortcut folder, for 


example—and drop it. To create 
a copy of a shortcut, right-drag it 
to its new location and drop it. 
When Win95 displays a menu, 
choose Copy. 


Because a shortcut is only a ref¬ 
erence, the original file is unaffected 
when you delete a shortcut. If you 
delete a real file, however, consider 
whether you’ve stranded any short¬ 
cuts referring to that file. When 
you delete a file, Win95 doesn’t 
check shortcuts to it; you might not 
discover the problem until you try 
to use the shortcut. Usually, though, 
the Recycle Bin holds onto every¬ 
thing you delete until you empty it 
or the Bin fills up. 

Renaming or moving a file can 
create similar problems. But, when 
you try to use a shortcut to a file 
you’ve renamed or moved, Win95 
looks for a file with the same cre¬ 
ation date and time as the original 
file. If it finds a match, it updates 
the shortcut. It rarely makes a mis¬ 
take, because the creation time is 
stored to the fraction of a second. 

That’s a nice touch—one of many 
Microsoft built into shortcuts. You 
almost can’t go wrong, and, if you 
do, it’s easy to set things right. ■ 


THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT 

W indows 95 offers several ways to create a shortcut. The method I find easiest 
requires just four steps: 

1 Locate the object, folder, file, or program for which you want to create a shortcut. 

For example, if you want to create a shortcut to a folder on your hard disk, double¬ 
click on the My Computer icon, double-click on the hard disk’s icon, and navigate your 
way through your folders until you find the right one. (If you’re more comfortable work¬ 
ing from a two-pane view of the folders on your hard disk, use Explorer instead. Right- 
click on the Start button and choose Explore to see this view.) 

2 Depress the right mouse button while dragging the object to the location where you 
want the shortcut to appear. For example, right-drag a folder out onto your desktop. 

3 When you release the right mouse button, a menu appears. Choose the Create 
Shortcut Here option from the menu. Win95 displays an icon with an arrow in its 
lower-left corner and chooses a shortcut name for you, prefacing it with the words 
Shortcut to. 

4 . Because the icon includes an arrow that helps distinguish shortcut icons from icons 
that refer directly to objects, there’s no point in including Shortcut to in the name of the 
shortcut. As a result, I usually rename my shortcuts so that they simply take on the 
name of the original object. To change the name, click on it, pause, and click again. 
Interestingly, if you create several shortcuts in succession and then delete Shortcut to 
from each label, Win95 catches on and stops adding these words when it creates a 
shortcut label. 

—D.L. 
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START-UP CLINIC 

Recalling Files 
And Confusing Memories 


by Jack Nimersheim 


O ne of the things I enjoy about writing “Start- 
Up Clinic” is that it keeps me connected to my 
roots, so to speak. Each month, the mailbag 
contains questions that make me revisit topics I 
haven’t thought about in years: rudimentary termi¬ 
nology, basic operations, and so on. Those of us who 
joined the so-called computer revolution early on tend 
to forget that recent 
recruits often need 
help understanding 
what we consider fun¬ 
damental PC concepts. 

That doesn’t mean 
we’re smarter than 
these newcomers; we 
just made our mis¬ 
takes earlier. (We also 
enjoyed the luxury of having weeks, sometimes 
months, to absorb the kind of information that today’s 
neophyte often must apply within minutes of turning 
on his or her new computer.) This month’s mailbag 
includes a couple of letters dealing with basic issues 
that frequently confuse new users. 

Same Word, Different Objects 

I was wondering how DOS's Undelete program works. 
A friend of mine claimed that he had less memory 
available after deleting some files from his system. 
How many bytes would a deleted file take up, as 
opposed to a regular file? Is this phenomenon related 
to Undelete or to something else? 

Dan Eisenberg 
Afton, New York 

Before I explain how Undelete works, it might be wise 
to clear up another point of potential confusion this 
letter discloses: the word byte. The American Heritage 
Dictionary defines a homonym as “a word that is used 
to designate several different things.” (The familiar 


word foot , for example, can indicate a unit of measure¬ 
ment or a human appendage.) Based on this defini¬ 
tion, the term byte and its digital cousins— kilobyte , 
megabyte , and so on—qualify as super-homonyms, 
and their different usages can easily bewilder uniniti¬ 
ated computer users. Let’s see whether I can clear up 
the confusion surrounding the terminology. 

It takes about 35MB 
(megabytes) of disk 
space to install the vari¬ 
ous files associated with 
Windows 95 on your 
hard drive, yet you 
need only 8MB of RAM 
to run this newest Win¬ 
dows version. These 
seemingly inconsistent 
Win95 requirements represent two different items: 
storage space and memory, respectively. New users 
often mistake one for the other. People ask whether 
they must add memory to their systems before 
installing a new program, based on its listed require¬ 
ments (20 to 25MB). The answer is no: Those figures 
represent the disk space required to store a program’s 
files on your hard disk. 

Conversely, you’ll also hear people say that their 
computers contain more memory than any PC ever 
built (350MB, 520MB, and so on)—confusing the size 
of their disks with the actual memory installed in 
their systems. I suspect that this dual use of the word 
megabyte has confused Dan’s friend. 

When DOS deletes a file, it doesn’t remove from 
your disk the data that file contains. Instead, DOS 
marks as invalid the information within a disk’s direc¬ 
tory and file-allocation table (FAT) that it normally 
uses to find this data. In essence, these are pointers, 
so to speak, directing DOS to the various areas of a 
disk on which different portions of the actual file are 
stored—much as traffic signs direct us through city 


If history repeats itself, 
so do puzzling questions about 
computing, such as “What good is 
that Scroll Lock key, anyway?” 
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streets. Deleting a file, then, is like removing a city’s 
traffic signs. The streets would still exist—you’d just 
have trouble finding them. DOS’s Undelete utility 
restores these pointers and makes a file usable again. 

The answer to Dan’s question lies in the way DOS 
keeps track of deleted files, so that the Undelete utility 
can restore them successfully. It doesn’t use memory 
for this operation, so it’s doubtful that Dan’s friend 
had less memory available after running Undelete. 
DOS does set up a table in a hidden disk file, how¬ 
ever, in which it keeps track of recently deleted files. I 
assume, then, that Dan’s friend notices a reduction in 
available storage space, not memory—the potentially 
confusing scenario I outlined earlier—as he deletes 
and “undeletes” files. If he’s experiencing a drop in 
memory, the problem lies elsewhere. It’s unrelated to 
deleting files from his disk. 

One more note: DOS eventually reuses those por¬ 
tions of a disk containing data associated with deleted 
files. The time, then, dining which you can successfully 
“undelete” a file is limited. The sooner you try, the better. 

Skeleton Key 

I enjoy fiddling around with various DOS commands. 
I understand just about every one, even those I don't 
use, and I know for the most part how my PC works. 
There's one item on every computer, however, that I 
haven't figured out: the Scroll Lock key. What's it for? 

Anthony House 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

With your permission, I’ll resort to a pun here: The 
Scroll Lock key is a skeleton key, as in “skeleton in 
the PC closet.” It’s a throwback to an earlier era in 
the evolution of computers, when its function was to 
temporarily halt scrolling text on those early termi¬ 
nals. The key was incorporated into the design of the 
first PC keyboards, even though it wasn’t operational, 
and it’s never been eliminated. Today, the Scroll Lock 
key does nothing, unless you program it to perform a 
specific function in a particular program. 

Get the Picture 

Is there any way to have DOS's graphics utility avail¬ 
able whenever I want to use it—and to print without 
entering a graphics command every time? 

Harry Pedakis 
Marquette, Michigan 

The DOS graphics utility lets you use the Shift+Print 
Screen key combination to output the contents of a 
CGA, EGA, or VGA screen directly to your printer— 


provided it’s one of the models DOS supports. Not 
many people use the graphics utility, GRAPHICS.COM, 
but those who do find it invaluable. 

When you run the graphics program the first time, 
the software places itself in memory and remains 
there until you either remove it manually or turn off 
your computer. Once in memory, pressing the Shift+ 
Print Screen key combination generates a printout of 
the current contents of your display. Because DOS’s 
graphics module is a memory-resident utility—that 
is, it stays in memory even after you execute it—you 
can simply add the appropriate command (graphics) 
to your autoexec.bat file to make it immediately 
available whenever you turn on your system. 

Power Passwords 

I see a number of security programs on the market. 
What's wrong with the password feature that comes 
with all computers? 

James Reynolds 
Gloster, Mississippi 

Security software evolved because early computers 
lacked lock-out features—even rudimentary pass¬ 
word protection. Times have changed, but there’s still 
a niche for security programs. 

For one thing, not every PC, even today, offers 
built-in password protection. A retail program is the 
only option available for anyone whose system lacks 
this feature. Even someone whose computer does 
offer password protection may find a commercial pro¬ 
gram desirable for several reasons, not the least of 
which is flexibility. 

At best, a built-in password feature lets you specify 
a single text string that, when entered correctly dur¬ 
ing system start-up, advances you to the system 
prompt. At that point, you have access to every appli¬ 
cation and data file in the system. Many third-party 
security programs let you specify multiple passwords 
and associate specific system resources with each one. 

For example, if several individuals use a single 
computer containing sensitive information, and you 
don’t want every user to have access to every program 
and data file, a security program can solve the prob¬ 
lem. Giving different people different passwords, each 
associated with a specific system setup, prevents un¬ 
limited access. ■ 


Jack Nimersheim has been writing about computers for 15 years. 
He's the author of more than two dozen books and 1000 articles 
on computer technology. His newest work, In Plain English: 
Windows 95 (Alexander Books), was released last November. 
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REPLACEABLE TEXT 

Articles in DOS World will often 
give you a command that includes 
text you must replace with your 
own information. This replaceable 
text is in italics. For example, in 
the following command, you’d 
replace filename with the name of 
your own file: 

COPY A:filename B :filename 


r f jr 7 

ow to Use 


THE AUTOEXEC. BAT FILE 

Most people have a batch file called autoexec.bat on their hard disks. If you want 
to look at it, first go to your root directory by typing CD\. Type DIR to make sure 
autoexec.bat is there. Then type the following command: 

TYPE AUTOEXEC.BAT | MORE 
A simple autoexec.bat file might look like this: 


THE CONFIG.SYS FILE 

In your root directory is a file called 
CONFIG.SYS. Like autoexec.bat, this file 
is in ASCII, and you can view your 
CONFIG.SYS file with the type command. 
A typical CONFIG.SYS might look like this: 


@ECH0 OFF 
PROMPT $P$G 

PATH=C:\D0S;C:\WIND0WS;C:\WP51;C:\BAT 

C:\DOS\SMARTDRV.EXE 

C:\M0USE\M0USE.C0M 

C:\D0S\D0SKEY.C0M 

SET TEMP=C:\TEMP 


DEVICE=C:\DOS\HIMEM.SYS 
DEVICE=C:\D0S\EMM386.EXE NOEMS 
D0S=HIGH,UMB 
FILES=50 
BUFFERS=10 

SHELL=C:\D0S\C0MMAND.COM 
C:\DOS\ /E:1024 /P 
DEVICE=C:\DOS\ANSI.SYS 
DEVICE=C:\DOS\SETVER.EXE 


When a DOS World article instructs you to modify your AUTOEXEC.BAT file, always 
make a backup copy of the original autoexec.bat first. The most common names for 
your backup copy are autoexec.bak or autoexec.bk. The latter lets you save different 
versions of your backups—for example, autoexec.bki and autoexec.bk2. You create a 
backup copy with the following command: 

COPY AUTOEXEC.BAT AUTOEXEC.BAK 


Also, you should have an emergency boot disk available whenever you modify auto¬ 
exec.bat. (See the accompanying section on the facing page, top.) It will let you access 
your hard drive in case you make an error that locks up your computer. Changes you 
make to autoexec.bat won’t take effect until you restart your computer. 


BATCH FILES 


The rules for handling CONFIG.SYS are 
the same as they are for autoexec.bat: 
Always back up the original file before 
you modify it and always have an emer¬ 
gency boot disk available. As with AUTO¬ 
EXEC.BAT, changes you make to CONFIG.SYS 
won’t take effect until you restart your 
computer. 


ANSI.SYS AND 
THE ESCAPE CHARACTER 

When an article says you must have 
ANSI.SYS installed, it means that the 
MS-DOS file ANSI.SYS should be in your 
\DOS directory, and the following line 
should be in your CONFIG.SYS file: 

DEVICE=C:\D0S\ANSI.SYS 

Some articles that discuss ANSI.SYS 
will also ask you to create a batch file that 
uses the escape character. Unfortu¬ 
nately, there’s no uniform method of 
doing so. If you use EDIT, the text editor 
that comes with MS-DOS, you can make 
an escape character by pressing Ctrl+P 
and then the Esc key. The escape char¬ 
acter appears on screen as a small left¬ 
pointing arrow. If you’re using another 
text editor or word processor, check its 
instructions for information on how to 
enter the escape character. 


A batch file is a text file that tells MS- 
DOS to do a series of tasks. The filename 
of a batch file always ends with the 
extension .bat. 

A batch file must be in plain-text for¬ 
mat. For example, a batch file might con¬ 
sist of the following lines: 

CD\ 

DIR /S /P 

This batch file moves you to the root 
directory (cd\) and then gives you a list of 
all files in all directories (/s), pausing after 
each full screen (/p). 

Every batch file needs a name. In such 
cases, you should pick your own name. 
Batch-file names carry the same limita¬ 
tions as any other DOS filename; you’re 
limited to eight characters, plus a three- 
character extension. A batch-file name 
must always use the .bat extension. 

To avoid confusion and unexpected 
results, don’t give any batch file the 
same name as another program or DOS 
command. For example, vcopy.bat is an 
acceptable name for a batch file, but not 
copy.bat or xcofy.bat, because copy and 


xcopy are the names of DOS commands. 
To run or execute a batch file, type its 
name at the DOS prompt. For example, 
to run a batch file called vcopy.bat, type 
VCOPY at the DOS prompt. 

Creating and Saving 

Using edit. If you have DOS 5 or later, 
you can create a batch file using edit, edit 
usually resides in your DOS directory. 
Type EDIT and enter your batch file. When 
you’re done, press Alt+F and choose the 
Save option. Type the name of your batch 
file (make sure you add the extension .bat) 
and press the Enter key. 

Using other word processors. Most word 
processors don’t save files in plain text; they 
include other characters, such as control 
characters that handle such matters as 
page formatting and typefaces. Most word 
processors, however, do give you an option 
to save in plain text. The procedure varies 
from one word processor to the next. For 
example, when you save a file in Word¬ 
Perfect 5.1, you choose ASCII Text (DOS) 
as your Format option. 
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MAKING AN EMERGENCY BOOT DISK 


Sometimes a DOS World article will sug¬ 
gest that you create a bootable floppy— 
a floppy disk that serves as an emergency 
system disk. That is, if your computer for 
some reason can’t access your hard 
drive, you can start your computer from 
the emergency floppy. You should always 
have an emergency system disk available, 
but it’s particularly important when you 
modify AUTOEXEC.BAT or CONFIG.SYS 
because you may change those files in 
such a way that your computer won’t start 
from the hard drive. To create a system disk: 

1. Insert a floppy disk in drive A. 

2. At the command line, type FORMAT 
A: IS (all existing information on the 
floppy will be lost). 


DOS first formats the floppy disk. Then 
it copies three DOS system files to 
the floppy disk: IO.SYS, MSDOS.SYS, and 
COMMAND.COM. 

The first two are hidden files; you won’t 
see them if you type DIR A:. If you have 
the disk-compression program Double¬ 
Space on your computer, the FORMAT 
command above will also copy DBL- 
SPACE.BIN, a third hidden file, to the 
floppy disk. 

After you’ve created your system disk, 
you should copy a few other basic files to 
your floppy. Go to your \DOS directory 
and copy the following files: FORMAT- 
.COM, EDIT.COM, EDIT.HLP, QBASIC- 
.EXE, UNDELETE.EXE, CHKDSK.EXE, 
FDISK.EXE, and SETUP.EXE. 



DEBUG SCRIPTS 


PATHS AND THE 
PATH STATEMENT 

DOS World articles often tell you to make 
sure that a particular file is in a directory 
included in your PATH statement. This lets 
you runs a .COM, .EXE, or .BAT file from 
any directory on any drive. 

For example, an author might tell you to 
create a batch file called TEST.BAT, put it 
into a subdirectory called \BAT, and put the 
subdirectory into your PATH statement. You 
can then execute TEST.BAT by typing TEST 
from anywhere on your drives, without hav¬ 
ing to change to the \BAT directory first. 

The PATH statement is a line in your 


A Debug script is a list of assembly-language 
instructions you convert to an executable pro¬ 
gram using the program DEBUG.EXE in your 
\DOS directory. 

Creating the script. A Debug script must be 
in plain text. The procedure for creating the 
script is the same as for creating a batch file. 
You can use DOS’s EDIT program, or you 
can use a different text editor or word pro¬ 
cessor and save the script in plain text format. 
Creating an executable program. After cre- 
ating and saving the script, type the 
following command at the DOS prompt: 

DEBUG < filename 

where filename is the name of the Debug 


script you created. For example, if the name 
of your Debug script is KEYPRESS.SCR, 
you’d type this line: 

DEBUG < KEYPRESS.SCR 
at the DOS prompt. The executable program 
created by Debug will have the extension 
.COM. The name of the executable file is 
determined by the contents of the script. Our 
convention is to use the same name for the 
executable file as we do for the script. Thus, 
the executable file created by KEYPRESS- 
.SCR will be named KEYPRESS.COM. Once 
you’ve created the executable file, you run it 
by typing its name at the DOS prompt. To run 
KEYPRESS.COM, type KEYPRESS. 


AUTOEXEC.BAT file. It gives DOS a list of 
directories to search for requested files. 
Here’s an example: 

PATH=C:\DOS;C:\WINDOWS;C:\BAT 

When you type TEST at the DOS prompt, 
DOS looks for the program first in the current 
directory, then in the root directory, and then, 
in order, the \DOS, WINDOWS, and \BAT 
directories. When it finds TEST.BAT in the 
\BAT directory, it executes the batch file. 

Continued on page 64 


BASIC DEFINITIONS 


DOS prompt. Also known 
as the command prompt. By 
default, the DOS prompt 
looks like this: C:\>. This is 
where you type the instruc¬ 
tions to run programs or 
DOS commands. 

Boot, boot up, reboot. The 

process of starting or restart¬ 
ing your computer. Turning 
on your computer is booting 
or booting up. Pressing the 
key combination Ctrl+Alt 
+Del restarts, or reboots your 
computer. So does pressing 
the reset button, if your com¬ 
puter has one. 


Extensions. When we refer 
to a program by its common 
name (for example, the DOS 
command format) with¬ 
out an extension, you can 
assume that the extension is 
.COM or .EXE. When we refer 
to a batch file, we always 
include the extension .bat. 
QBasic program names must 
always include the .BAS 
extension. 

ASCII. American Standard 
Code for Information Inter¬ 
change. For our purposes, an 
ASCII file is a plain text file, 
one that consists entirely of 


the characters you see on 
your keyboard. 

Directories. Your hard drive 
has a main directory called 
the root or home directory. 
Directories created off the 
root directory are called sub¬ 
directories. When we provide 
the name of a subdirectory, it 
will look something like this: 
\word\files. Here, the root 
directory has a subdirectory 
called word, which in turn has 
a subdirectory called files. 

File placement. We assume 
that the following files are in 
your root directory: AUTO¬ 


EXEC.BAT, CONFIG.SYS, and 
command.com. We also 
assume that your DOS files 
are in a DOS subdirectory, 
usually called \dos. 

Keystroke combinations. 

When you should hold down 
one key while pressing a sec¬ 
ond, we indicate it this way: 
Alt+F4 (press the Alt key 
and hold it down while you 
press the F4 key). When you 
should press one key, release 
it, and press another, we 
indicate it this way: Alt, F4 
(press the Alt key, release it, 
then press the F4 key). 
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HOW TO USE THIS MAGAZINE 


QBASIC PROGRAMS 

QBasic is the programming language included in all versions 
of MS-DOS since version 5. The name of a QBasic program 
always ends with the extension .BAS. 

Typing in the listing. Type QBASIC at the DOS prompt and 
press Enter to start. Now type in the listing as printed, press¬ 
ing Enter at the end of each line. Note that when a line in the 
listing is indented two spaces from the line above and doesn’t 
start with a command or keyword, it’s a continuation of the pre¬ 
vious line. Other indentations, or none at all, indicate a new line. 
Subroutines and functions. QBasic listings often include subrou¬ 
tines and functions, and typing them is confusing at first. They 
begin with a line containing the keyword sub or function. Note 
that when you type a sub or function line and press Enter, all 
other lines you’ve typed will disappear from view. This can be 
disconcerting for beginning programmers. There’s nothing to 
worry about—your listing is safe. To avoid screen clutter, 
QBasic simply hides other parts of your listing when you’re typ¬ 
ing in a subroutine or function. To see the other parts of your 
program, open the View menu at the top of the QBasic screen, 
then select subs. The SUBS dialog box will appear, letting you 
select the part of the program listing you want to view. 

Saving a listing. Save your partially completed listing as you 
go along, rather than waiting until you’ve typed in the whole 
thing. To save, open the File menu, choose Save, and type in a 
filename when QBasic prompts you. We suggest using the file¬ 
name specified in the magazine article. Subsequent saves of 


your listing won’t prompt you for a filename, but will instead 
use the filename indicated the last time you saved the listing. 
Running a program. After you’ve typed in the entire listing 
and saved it a final time, you can run the program by selecting 
Start from the Rim menu or pressing Shift+F5. If QBasic finds 
an error, it will stop the program and highlight that line. To 
run a QBasic program (a .BAS file) stored on your hard drive, 
start QBasic, then select Open from the File menu. Choose 
from among the .BAS files displayed in the open dialog box to 
load the program into QBasic, then select Start from the Run 
menu or press Shift+F5. To stop a QBasic program, press 
Ctrl+Break; select Exit from the File menu to return to DOS. 
DOS World BBS. Typing and debugging a long fisting is time- 
consuming. If you have a modem, our listings are always avail¬ 
able on DOS World's bulletin-board system (BBS) at 603-924- 
3181. There are no connect-time charges; you pay only for the 
phone call. Set your communication program to 8 data bits, no 
parity, 1 stop bit (8, N, 1). Dial the number and wait for the 
“Connect” message. If you’re a first-time user, the system will 
ask you to enter your name and choose a password. Then it will 
display a general information screen, followed by a question¬ 
naire requesting your address, phone number, and so on, so 
that we may set up your account. From this point, on-screen 
prompts are the same for all users. A series of messages pre¬ 
sent the latest BBS news; press Enter after each message to go 
to the next screen. From the Bulletin Menu, Bulletin #1 offers 
information on navigating the Main and File Menus, with instruc¬ 
tions for fisting, marking, searching for, and downloading files. ■ 
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Favorite Shareware Utilities 

Volume 2: Batch File Power Tools 

Everybody loves batch files. These four powerful batch file shareware tools will help you 
create the Best Batch Files Ever! From fancy menus to cool colors to easy screen control, 
these Batch File Power Tools make YOU a batch file expert. Try them all for one low price! 


Write Better 
Batch Files!! 


POWERBATCH 2.2. More than a batch file enhancer, 
PowerBatch is a full programming language. Much 
more powerful than DOS’s batch language, but far less 
complex than QBasic or other computer languages. 
Creates boxes, windows, and 3-D mouse buttons. Best 
of all, PowerBatch produces standalone .EXE files. 

BATMNU 2.4. 

Create stunning 
menus! BATMNU 
make it fast and 
easy to create 
professional-looking 
menus for your batch 
files. Includes help 


screens, colorful backgrounds, headers and footers, 
mouse support, and even a screen saver! 

GET 2.5. General purpose batch file enhancer. GET 
is small, requiring less than 6K of disk space, yet it 
contains nearly 30 batch file enhancements. Use it to 
capture keystrokes from users, check memory and disk 
space, control the screen display, determine printer 
status, and much, much more. 

BTX 1.60. More great menu capabilities. Features 
include context sensitive help screens, full mouse 
support, on-screen date and time, control over margins, 
borders, and shadows, 43 and 50 line display support, 
special effects, and more. Simple menus require only 
a single line in your batch file. 



Batch File Power Tools #DBF3 - 3v,” Disk or DBF5 - 5v 4 ” Disk ONLY $9.95 


QBasic Bonanza!! 

All New! The latest collection of QBasic programs from the 
pages of DOS World. More than 25 Useful, Interesting, Fun 
Programs, available on disk for the First Time. Run the 
programs as they are, or use QBasic to customize them. An 
easy way to build your own software library. 
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Includes: Bomber and Blaster are fun games to challenge your powers of logic. QBMenu writes batch files 
for you. LFX helps you create dazzling special effects. Exist and DOSVer show you how to use assembly 
language for blazing speed. Sort and Search help you organize and find information in your programs. 
Personal is a customizable screen saver. “One-liners” are tiny programs that do a lot. 

Plus MANY MORE utilities and subroutines you can use in your own programs. 

DOS World QBasic Disk #2 
#DQ23 - 3V 2 ” Disk or DQ25 ■ 5'U” Disk 

ONLY $9.95 


1 - 800 - 349-7327 






























Maximum DOS Issue Only #DMXD: $6.95 

Disk Only #DMX3 - 3 1 /*" Disk or DMX5 - 5V*” Disk: $13.95 


COMPANION DISK 

Contains the complete 

Maximum DOS Tool Kit: 

Utilities from DOS 
World to help your PC 
run better and faster. 


♦ Fine-tune CONFIG.SYS and AUTOEXEC.BAT 

♦ Troubleshoot hardware and software problems 

♦ Optimize memory usage 

♦ Speed up your hard drive 


MAXIMUM DOS 

Tools and Techniques 
to Tune Your PC for 
MAXIMUM PERFORMANCE 


SPECIAL ISSU 
COMPANION 




Secrets of a Winning 'Ieam: Brian Livingston 
20 Toxic D(JS Commands: Andy Rathbone 
Stand By Your DOS: Dan Gookin 
Click & Go PrFs: Hardin Brothers 
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RUNNING DOS 
h WINDOWS 



ECIAL ISSUE and 
MPANION DISK 


DOWS 

2'"' St/ftion 


YOU’LL LEARN: How Windows makes 
DOS programs rim better ♦ The best setup for 
multitasking ♦ How DOS programs can exchange data 
using Windows ♦ All about Windows communications 
programs ♦ What to expect from Windows 95 
and MUCH, MUCH MORE! 


Running DOS & Windows Issue Only #DRUN: $6.95 
Disk Only #DRN3 - 3Va” Disk or DRN5 - 5V«" Disk: $13.95 


COMPANION DISK: Five 
great shareware programs 
that make DOS and 
Windows work together in 
exciting new ways! 
SMILERSHELL • GRAFFIX 
CARDS FOR DOS * 
ICON TIGER • CLIPCAP 


Both for Only 


QBasic 
Programs 
from DOS 
WORLD 


More than 25 QBASIC 
PROGRAMS from DOS 
WORLD! Includes Utilities , 
Games 9 and Applications. 

Featuring: PRINTER PRIMER: The 

easy way to set up your printer for 
special effects. Scramble and 
Descramble: Protect files from 
prying eyes. Colors: Helps you select color schemes 
for batch files and QBasic programs. Amortizer: 
Calculate loan payments and interest before you 
borrow. Names: Your electronic name-and-address file. 


CRAM: Maneuver an 
ever-growing worm 
inside an ever-shrinking 
box. Diamond Pong: 
QBasic version of a 
classic video game. 

Plus MANY MORE! 

DOS World QBasic Disk 
# DQB3 - 3V 2 ” Disk or 
DQB5 - 5V4” Disk 

ONLY $9.95 







































PowerBASIC 2.1 


COMPLETE BASIC COMPILER 
NOW Only $24.95! 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET 

♦ PowerBASIC 2.1 Compiler: Makes stand-alone 
exe programs that don’t require QBasic. 

♦ Help System: Lets you find and correct elusive 
program bugs in seconds. 

♦ Integrated Development Environment: Write, 
edit, run, debug, and compile your programs quickly 
and easily. 



♦ Free Programs: 

12 BASIC programs 
from DOS World to 
get you started. 

♦ “Learning Basic”: Comprehensive book provides 
step-by-step instructions for using PowerBASIC and 
learning to write the programs. 

PowerBASIC 2.1 #PBLB w/ - 3 1 /*" Disk Only $24.95 


Favorite Shareware Utilities 

INCLUDED ON THIS DISK: 


DOS computing easier! 


BOXER 6.0A. Award-winning text editor. Edit 
several files at once. Multilevel Undo and Redo. 

Puts DOS Edit to shame! 

BACKINFO 1.33. Records essential system 
information on floppy disk. Helps you recover from 
hard-disk and system crashes. 

DCOPY PLUS 2.0. Fast and flexible program for 
copying floppy disks. Features colorful screen 
display. Uses mouse or keyboard. 

Favorite Shareware Utilities #DSW3 - 3v” 


LCD 4.0B. Move around your hard drive with 
unequaled ease. Create, delete, go to directories with 
simple commands. 

LOCATE FILE 3.4. Finds lost files and more! 
Works across drives, even on networks. Search by 
name, size, date, etc. 

SNAPSHOT 1.22. Tracks changes made when 
installing new programs. Makes it easy to undo any 
changes to your system. 

Disk or DSW5 - Sv” Disk ONLY $9.95 


YES! 

DOS WORLD 

1 - 800 - 349-7327 


Name _ 

Address 
City _ 


-1 

PDRG/DRG/S26 

□ Payment enclosed 

□ VISA QMC 

□ AmEx □ Discover 


State 


Zip 


Card No. 


Qty - 

Item # 

Description 

Price 

Total 





















Subtotal 

Shipping & Handling per order 

Total 

$1.95* 


Expiration Date 


Signature 

*Canada, Mexico, and other foreign orders add $5.00 
per order for surface mail, $9.50 for air mail. Payment 
must be in U.S. funds drawn on a U.S. bank. Please 
allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. Prepayment is required 
on all orders. Send to: DOS World • P.O. Box 672 
Ml Morris, IL6I054. 

FOR FASTER SERVICE FAX: 
1-815*734-1246. 
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(Or use the coupon 
to the right) 




















































The Editors of W indow s F>re$ent 


Packed, with hints, tips, 
and exercises for a more productive 
relationship with Windows 95! 


An illustrated guide for the PC beginner 
that will have you up and running in no 
time. If you're buying your first PC—or 
you know someone who is—this is the 
easy-to-follow instruction manual for 
you. Only $5.95 and 
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THIS SPECIAL ISSUE WILL GET YOU UP AND RUNNING UNDER WINDOWS 95! 
WE GUARANTEE IT! 


Getting Started with Windows 95 is full of exercises, Q&A's, 
and definitions of technical terms that will have you 
communicating like an MIS professional in no time. 

• We'll tell you about the software you'll need. 

• You'll learn all about the programs built into Windows 95. 

• We'll show you step by step how to create professional¬ 
looking documents and reports in WordPad, the 
Windows 95 word processor. 

• Inside you'll find dozens of shortcuts and time-savers, 
all designed to put Windows 95 to work for you. 

But remember. Getting Started with Windows 95 

is available only on newsstands. On sale January 9 

Look for it at a dealer near you. 

Waldenbooks, Barnes & Noble, and selected computer retailers 
throughout the countiy. OR call 1 -800-349-7327 and ask 
for product fulfillment. Request item #GS\X/W ($5.95* ppd.) 


We'll tell you about: 

The Taskbar 
Creating Shortcuts 
Personalizing the display 
Keeping your PC in top form 

We'll teach you how to: 

Create different startup desktops 
for different users who'll be 
sharing your PC. 

We'll give you a 

Guided tour of Windows 95 
Properties boxes, and we'll show 
you how to use them. 













DOS WORLD 


Q&A 

Edited by Doug Lowe 


Q 


I’ve heard about the im¬ 
pending computer crisis 
that will hit when the clock 
strikes midnight on December 31, 
1999. Are mainframes the only com¬ 
puters that can’t handle the change 
from 1999 to 2000, or will this prob¬ 
lem affect my PC, as well? 


A 


The computer industry has 
known about this problem 
for decades, but put off 
doing anything about it, evidently 
because the year 2000 seemed so 
far off. There are two trouble spots. 
First, some systems can’t make the 
transition from December 31, 1999, 
to January 1, 2000. In addition, 
many programs assume that the 
first two digits of the year are 19 
and Store only the last two digits. 
Thus, 1996 is stored as 96. When 
we reach the start of a new millen¬ 
nium, such programs will be 100 
years off. 

The consequences of this over¬ 
sight will range from mildly humor¬ 
ous to catastrophic. Babies will be¬ 
come eligible for Social Security 
because the government’s com¬ 
puters will think they’re 100 years 
old. Anyone lucky enough to live to 
the age of 106 will receive a kinder¬ 
garten registration packet from the 
local school district. Your best cus¬ 
tomers will get collection notices, 
because the computer will think 
they have 100-year-old unpaid bills. 
Who knows whether your home 
mortgage, life-insurance premiums, 
and income-tax depreciation sched¬ 
ules will be calculated properly? 

Unfortunately, mainframe com¬ 
puters aren’t the only systems that 
will have trouble making the transi¬ 
tion from 1999 to 2000. To find out 


whether your PC has a problem, try 
this simple experiment. Use MS- 
DOS’s TIME and date commands to 
set your computer’s time and date 
to 11:57 P.M., December 31, 1999. 
Then turn off your computer and 
leave it off for five minutes. 

When you turn it back on, execute 
the date command again. It should 
say January 1, 2000. I’ll bet money 
it won’t. On my computer, the date 
resets to January 1, 1994; some 
computers reset to 1980. Few han¬ 
dle the date change correctly; you’d 
think manufacturers would have 
dealt with this problem years ago. 
My computer is only six months old 
and will probably still be in use 
when the year 2000 rolls around. 

Once you reset your computer’s 
date, most newer spreadsheet pro¬ 
grams, such as Excel and Lotus 1-2-3, 
will handle date calculations prop¬ 
erly. But not all programs have this 
capability. Older database man¬ 
agers, for example, look only at the 
last two digits of the year. Even if 
your computer knows that it’s the 
year 2000, your database will be out 
of step with the times. 


Q 


My computer doesn’t boot 
from the hard-disk drive. 
Instead, it freezes after 
displaying the amount of memory 
installed. If I insert a bootable disk 
into drive A, the computer starts 
fine, and I can access everything 
on drive C. What’s wrong? 



I can suggest three possi¬ 
ble causes for this type of 
problem: 


1* You may have a damaged master 
boot record (MBR). Among the vital 


information contained in the MBR, 
which resides in the first sector of 
the disk, is the starting disk loca¬ 
tion of drive C. Without this infor¬ 
mation, MS-DOS won’t boot. 

Fortunately, you can fix the MBR. 
Boot from a floppy disk, type C: at 
the DOS prompt to log onto your 
hard disk, and then type FDISK 
/MBR. The undocumented switch 
/mbr rebuilds your master boot 
record. 

Be careful, though. A virus called 
Monkey can cause the fdisk /mbr 
command to erase all data on your 
hard disk. As a precaution, use an 
up-to-date antivirus program to 
scan your hard disk before you use 
this command. 

2. You may have a damaged MS- 
DOS system file. To correct this 
problem, boot from the floppy disk. 
Copy SYS.COM from your hard disk’s 
\DOS directory to the floppy disk; 
then type the command SYS C:. 
This copies new versions of the MS- 
DOS system files to the hard disk. 

3. Your hard disk may have an un¬ 
readable sector on the portion of the 
disk where the master boot record 
or another boot program is stored. 
Use a surface-analysis program, 
such as The Norton Utilities’ Disk 
Doctor, to test it. Unfortunately, if 
one of those sectors is damaged, 
your only option is to replace the 
disk drive. 


Q 


Long ago, I got into the 
habit of making backup 
copies of a program’s in¬ 
stallation disk before putting the 
software on my hard disk. But with 
Microsoft’s latest offerings, includ- 
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With Microsoft Windows, there’s always something new to learn. It’s a rich, 
complex environment, M of endless possibilities. That’s why you need 
MAXIMIZE WINDOWS: Tips & Hints for the Windows User. MAXIMIZE 
WINDOWS makes it easy and fun to get more out of Windows every day, 
both at the office and in your home. In MAXIMIZE WINDOWS, you’ll 
discover the best Windows setup for the way you work or play, where to 
find programs that make sense for you, how to install multimedia hardware 
and software, new ways to have fun with your computer. MAXIMIZE 
WINDOWS provides solutions to your problems, advice on what to buy, 
tips and hints about your favorite programs. With MAXIMIZE 
WINDOWS, you’ll master your computer and have fun at the same time. 


IN MAXIMIZE WINDOWS, YOU’LL LEARN HOW TO: 
a Make all your programs run faster 
a Customize Windows for top performance 
a Set up CD-ROM, sound, and video equipment 
a Install and uninstall programs 
A Use Windows’ Accessories in clever new ways 


EVERY ISSUE OF MAXIMIZE WINDOWS INCLUDES: 


A Have FUN with your computer! 

Clip and mail coupon to: Maximize Windows, 86 Elm Street, 
Peterborough, NH 03458 

□ YES! Send me 6 issues of MAXIMIZE WINDOWS for $19.97*. 

I save 32% off the cover price. 

□ YES! Save me even more: I’ll take 12 issues of MAXIMIZE 

WINDOWS for $36.97.1 save 53% off the cover price! | 

Name_ 

Address_ 

City_State/Zip_ 

□ Payment enclosed □ Bill me 

Charge my: □ MC □ AMEX □ VISA □ Discover 

Card #_ 

Expiration date_ 

Signature_ 

*ln Canada pay $25.97. Foreign surface mail pay $37.97; foreign air mail 
pay $49.97. Foreign/Canadian orders must be prepaid in U.S. funds 
drawn on a U.S. bank. Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 

A396DW I 

■ 


a Super Tips for the most popular Windows programs 
a Latest Information about HOT new products 
a Expert Answers to your toughest questions 
a Secret Shortcuts for Windows operations 
a Updates on Windows 95 

Subscribe to MAXIMIZE WINDOWS 
today at a special introductory rate. 

Just $19.97* for 6 bimonthly issues. 
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Q & A 


ing Windows 95,1 can’t make reli¬ 
able copies. Can you explain why? 


A 


To reduce the number of 
floppy disks required for 
its software, Microsoft 
Corp. recently switched to two new 
disk formats, called Distribution 
Media Format (DMF) and Win- 
Image, which let programmers 
record 1.72MB of data on a stan¬ 
dard 1.44MB disk. 

Unfortunately, few programs 
can copy these disks, which is 
another reason Microsoft went to 
this format; it’s now more difficult 
for users to make illegal copies of 
its software. 

Because floppy disks are more 
reliable these days, and most soft¬ 
ware comes on several disks, most 
users no longer make backup 
copies before installation, and so 
Microsoft felt few users would 
object to the new format. If you 
must have backup copies of your 
program disks, Microsoft will sell 
them to you for a nominal fee. (The 
last time I checked, each disk cost 
$5; caU 800-426-9400.) 

By the way, Microsoft isn’t the 
only company that has moved in 
this direction; IBM now uses a for¬ 
mat called XDF. Other firms will 
probably follow suit. 

Given the growing popularity 
of this approach, you’d be wise to 
invest in software that can copy 
specially formatted disks. For 
more information on one such 
shareware product, CopyQM, see 
“Shareware Exchange,” page 22 in 
this issue. 


Q 


I recently upgraded from 
MS-DOS 6.2’s Double¬ 
Space to MS-DOS 6.22’s 
DriveSpace. I noticed that I still 
have a file named dblspace.bin on 
my computer. Can I safely delete 
this file? 


A 


• Don’t delete it if you’ve used 
DoubleSpace to compress floppy 
disks and you haven’t yet con¬ 
verted the compressed floppies to 
DriveSpace. You can’t access those 
disks Without DBLSPACE.BIN. 

• You also need this file if you used 
the MS-DOS program MSBackup 
to back up files to floppy disks. 
You’ll need dblspace.bin to access 
any backup disks you created 
with MS-DOS 6.0 or 6.2. If you 


created all your backup disks 
with MS-DOS 6.22, you no longer 
need dblspace.bin. ■ 

Contributing Editor Doug Lowe is the author 
of more than 20 computer books, including 
The Only DOS Book You’ll Ever Need 
(Murach), The Least You Need to Know 
About DOS (Murach), and The Microsoft 
Press Guide to DoubleSpace (Microsoft 
Press). He also serves as a feature writer for 
Maximize Windows magazine. 



It’s usually safe to delete 
this file. But I can think of 
two circumstances under 
which you should keep it: 


Logging Start-Up Errors 

If you’re having trouble loading Windows 3.1, start Windows by typing this 
command: 

WIN /B 

The /B switch creates a BOOTLOG.TXT file in your \WINDOWS directory. 
As each driver is processed, Windows adds a LoadStart statement to the 
text file. If loading goes without a hitch, it then adds the LoadSuccess 
statement. If a driver problem arises, however, Windows places a LoadFail 
statement in front of the driver’s name and displays a failure code: 


LoadStart = C0URF.F0N 

LoadFail = C0URF.F0N Failure code is 


02 


This can help you diagnose Windows problems, because you’ll see exactly 
which drivers aren’t functioning properly. 

Because /B always appends new information to the end of an existing 
BOOTLOG.TXT file, it’s a good idea to rename or delete any files called 
BOOTLOG.TXT before using the /B switch to troubleshoot new problems. 

The accompanying table, “Boot-Log Error Codes,” lists the most common 
error codes appearing in BOOTLOG.TXT. 

—Ken Johnson 




BOOT-LOG ERROR CODES 


VALUE MEANING 

0 out of memory 

2 file not found 

3 path not found 

8 insufficient memory to start application 

10 incorrect Windows version 

11 invalid EXE file (not a Windows EXE file 
or an error in the EXE file) 

12 OS/2 application 

14 unknown EXE file type 

15 failed attempt to use an EXE file 
created for an earlier version of Windows 


; _ 
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LACE 


To help you learn more about the many interesting products available for your PC, 

DOS World has created the DW MARKETPLACE. This special section makes it easy to contact 
companies offering a wide range of accessories, software, and services. Listings are grouped by product 
category for your convenience. 


Listings in the DW MARKETPLACE are sold by the column inch. 

For more information or to place your ad, contact Linda Guyette at 800-343-0728 or 603-924-7271. 


SOFTWARE MISCELLANEOUS 


POWERBASIC TOOLS 


ON-LINE SERVICES 





Bas Boosts Your Basic? 


Yes! Programmers say that new ProBas 7.1 library ‘boosts my 
Basic programs into orbit!" And no royalties, ever. ProBas 
contains over 1100 assembly speed routines for: Arrays, Comms - 
Strings, Equip, Files, DOS, Memory, Sorts, F/Xs, Virtual windows, B 
GUI,...hundreds of pages of docs with detailed tuorial! Fast, p 

flexible code for professional programsl Free tech support and 
BBS updates! 

QuIckBasic, Power Basic, Visual Basic & C tools: we have 27 
more! Including: ProMath numeric lib, FinLib financial lib, ProFont 
screen fonts, ToolKit menus, VoxUb telephone voice I/O, 

TeleComm comms lib, SpellCheck lib, Ace program 
comparator, TeraLib lib manager, BarMagic bar codes and 
many more... Prices $49 to $249. Full MBG. Get our $5 tools 
booklet that explains how libraries speed development and 

$5 tools booklet & demo disk: 800 - 447 - 9120 «* 
TeraTech - Tools for Programmers, 

Dept. 1207. lOOPark Ave. Suite 360, Rockville MCT20850-2816 USA 1 
Internet: info@teratech.com Voice: +1-301-424-3903 Fax:301-762-8185 BBS: 301-762-8184 



Copyright TcxaTecb 1 99S. 


GET CONNECTED 

on the DOS World BBS! 


Save time and boost your productivity with DOS World’s electronic bulletin-board system. 
Every issue’s QBasic listings and recommended shareware are available for easy 
downloading. ■ _&Ji 

Connect time is FREE 

You pay only for the phone call. Dial: 

1 -603-924-3181 

(Parity settings are 8-N-1.) After receiving the “Connecfmessage, press “C" to access the 
main menu. From there you can choose from among five software categories, or leave us a 
message. Let us know what’s on your mind. And watch for exciting new features on 
DOS World’s interactive on-line service, 


THE ORIGINAL 

BUT IMPROVED FOR 14 YEARS! 

THE CREATOR® Version 6.02 

Written by Bruce Tonkin 
Database and Report Program Generator for 
PowerBASIC 3.0 • QB4.5 • PDS 7.1 • DOS QBASIC 
100 Applications Included! 

No Royalties! 

Light Version: $59.95 (Any BASIC above) 

Full Version: $99.00 (Requires compiler) 

Either version with source code: double above prices. 

Call if you have COD or special shipping needs. 
State BASIC version and floppy disk size. 

T.N.T. Software, Inc. 

22170 Mitchell Lane 
Antioch, IL 60002 
(708) 838-4323 


Wl 


Visit the 


Iway 

INFOPAGE 

www cciweb.com 

Well show w@y 


Do you have DOS product to move? 

E»SW(Mi) provides an affordable way to liquidate your DOS merchandise. Without taking 
a big bite out of your marketing budgets designated for your Windows and Windows 95 
products. Call today to find out how we can assist you in your marketing efforts. 
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SOFTWARE 


SOFTWARE 

UTILITIES 


RECYCLED SOFTWARE 
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PEN PLOTTER 
EMULATOR 

FPLOT turns your printer into an 
HP pen plotter. Fast hi-res, no 
jagged lines. Vary line width, color. 
Screen preview-zoom, pan. Use 
stand alone mode and/or device 
driver mode. Works with most CAD 
programs. Supports most printers. 
DOS2.1+. Visa/MC/AmEx/Chk/MO. 
NEW LOW PRICE: $79.00 
(plus $3.00 s/h). 

FPLOT Corporation 

24-16 Steinway Street, Suite 605 
Astoria, NY 11103 

(718) 545-3505 

/USED SOFTWARE 

• Used IBM Compatible Software 

• Most Popular Titles 

• Save up to 50% on Current Versions 

• Huge Savings on Prior Versions 

• Includes Original Manuals & Disks 

• Guaranteed Complete & Virus Free 

• Visa/MC/AmExp/Discover 

• Call 7 AM - 4 PM PST Mon-Fri 
for FREE Price List 

Recycled Software, Inc. 

PO Box 33999, Las Vegas, NV 89133 

(800)851-2425 

\ Fax: (702) 655-5662 



Say you saw it in 

DOS WORLD 


Windows Foggy?? 


Maximize WINDOWS 


Maximize is loaded with hints and tips on 
how to use WIN95, Windows 3.1 and 
Windows application software. 

Available on newsstands everywhere. 

To subscribe, call 800 - 349 - 7327 . 




SOFTWARE 


PUBLIC DOMAIN/SHAREWARE 
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fofotu our star... 


FREE SHAREWARE CATALOG 

Over 3400 high quality, low priced programs 
+ bonuses + free disk offers. 

CD-ROMS at excellent prices! 

DATA MATE 

24 Crestwood Lane, Dept. D, Lake Ronkonkoma, NY 11779 

800 - 335-0407 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPUTER ALARMS 


STOP COMPUTER THEFT NOW!!! 

• If moved, 105db alarm screams for up to one hour! 

• Invisible to thieves • 1/2 sized 8 bit ISA card 

• Easy to install • For all IBM desktops/pentium processors 

Protect Your Investment Today! Order ROBO-STOP, the 1st 
smart PC Anti-Theft System. Only $129.95 + $6 shipping (includes 5 yr. warranty). 
To Order Call: 1-800-830-8533 (All major credit cards accepted.) 



ORGANIZE AND PROTECT YOUR COPIES OF 

niSWORLD 


These custom-made titled cases and binders are ideal 
to protect your valuable copies from damage. They’re 
designed to hold a year’s issues (may vary with issue 
sizes), constructed with reinforced board and covered 
with durable leather-like material in red, title is hot- 
stamped in gold, cases are V-notched for easy access, 
binders have special spring mechanisms to hold 
individual rods which easily snap in. 


Cases: 1-$8.95 

Binders: 1-$11.25M 

3-$24.95 

3—$31.85 

6-$45.95 

6-$60.75 | 


Add $1.50 per case/binder postage and handling. 
Outside Continental U.S. (including AK & HI) $3.50 per 
case/binder. (U.S.funds only.) Allow 4 to 6 weeks for 
delivery. PA residents add 7% sales tax. 



DOS World 

Jesse Jones Industries, Dept. 95 DOS-W 
499 East Erie Avenue, 

Philadelphia, PA 19134 

Please send_cases;_binders 

for DOS World Magazine. 

□ Enclosed is $_. 


Charge Orders: 
Call TOLL FREE 
7 days, 24 hours 

1-800-825-6690 


□ Charge my: (Minimum $15) 

□ American Express □ Visa 

Card #_ 


□ MasterCard □ Diners Club 


_Exp. Date 


Signature _ 
Name_ 


Address. 


■ City/State/Zip _ 

L. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED -- 
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WfSs OK COMPUSERVE! 

Looking for the latest information on 
Windows utilities and business applications? 




WUGNET 





Windows User Group Network 


gle Edit Services Messages Library Conference Sftcdal jtfjndow Help 
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Win Biz App Forum 


Windows 


Windows Utility Forum 





Join us on CompuServe, where Maximize Windows is the sponsor of two new forums: 
the Windows Utility Forum (GO WINUTIL) and 
the Windows Business Applications Forum (GO WINBIZ). 

Both new forums are part of CompuServe’s Microsoft Connection and are operated by the Windows Users 
Group Network (WUGNET), the world’s largest on-line Windows user community. It’s where you’ll find 
on-line answers to your toughest Windows questions. 


You’ll also find 1000’s of great files to download, including: 


WINBIZ 

Word-processing and database add-ons 
Spreadsheets 

♦ Accounting and financial programs 

♦ Drawing, graphics, 

and desktop-publishing files 
Schedulers and contact managers 
CAD, science, and engineering 
applications 

Document-management tools 
Business accessories of all kinds 


WINUTIL. 

Program launchers 
File and disk managers 
System and memory utilities 
Configuration tools 
Windows95 utilities 
Diagnostic programs 
Shells and task managers 
Printing and font utilities 
Icon and mouse utilities 
DOS tools 


Maximize Windows editors and authors, along with WUGNET experts, will be on the forums for discussion 
and to answer your questions. Join our on-line community and maximize your Windows expertise. 

For a FREE CompuServe sign-up kit, call 800-848-8199. Ask for operator 426. 

See you on CompuServe! 
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Imagine going to 

your favorite video 
outlet and renting a 
full-length, full-motion 
movie—on CD-ROM, for 
your computer. Then 
imagine watching those 
flicks with studio-engineered surround sound. Or, how 
about a CD-ROM that can hold nearly ten times the amount 
of data stored on a standard disc? And then imagine it being 
affordable, and compatible with your 
current system. 

Technology of the future? Not if 
Toshiba and other compact-disc king¬ 
pins have their way. By late summer, 
in fact, it could all become reality as 
Toshiba—in a not-so-coincidental 
alliance with the home-entertainment 
giant Time-Wamer—will introduce its 
Super Density Disc player (esti¬ 
mated at about $300), which will con¬ 
form to motion-picture-quality MPEG-2 
standards, offer as much as 8.5 giga¬ 
bytes of storage on a double-layered, single-sided disc, and 
as much as 17 gigabytes on a double-sided disc. 

While several compact-disc and computer manufacturers 
have been developing their own versions of double-layered 
disc technology over the past several years, Toshiba is among 
the first to introduce it to the PC-consumer marketplace. For 
any MPEG-2-ready computer, gone forever are the days of 


distorted, brief, and postage-stamp-sized multimedia and 
video viewing. For game and general-interest multimedia 
users, the improved sound and video quality will also 
enhance the “virtual reality” feel of a new generation (read 
“not ready yet”) of software. 

Clearly, however, the Toshiba/Time-Warner alliance is 
designed to present a new venue for the motion-picture 
industry, with hopes of making the home PC a soulmate of 
(if not an eventual replacement for) of America's number- 
one favorite appliance—the VCR. So why would anyone 
watch a movie on a computer? Unlike 
a typical home VCR, Toshiba’s new 
SD-ROM player is expected to offer 
surround-sound for full-length motion 
pictures, plus options to choose from 
among 32 subtitled languages. 

And while Hollywood scrambles to 
jump on the CD bandwagon, the first 
generation of Toshiba SD-ROM drives 
will offer total backward compatibility 
so that users can still enjoy their 
current CD-ROMs and audio compact 
discs. In addition, Super Density discs 
and players will be available in a rewritable storage format, 
so that information can be recorded and erased. 

Among Toshiba’s competitors is Philips, the grandfather 
of CD product manufacturers, which has also announced 
plans for its own high-density CD-ROM. The Philips version 
emphasizes a double-layered, single-sided format and up to 
four and a half hours of full-motion, full-screen video. 


One-Stop File 
Management 

If you’ve ever started to open a 
Windows 3.1 file but then had to back 
out to File Manager or DOS because 
you couldn’t remember the name, be 
sure to check out CommEx, a Win¬ 
dows utility that consolidates several 
common file operations under the 
familiar File/Open and File/Save As 
dialog boxes. 



Building on the traditional dialog 
box, CommEx adds file-management 
buttons such as Delete, Rename, Copy, 
Move, Find, and MkDir; a file-informa¬ 
tion line listing the size, date, and time 
of the selected file; and rosters of 
recently accessed files and directories, 
in both the current application and any 
other application. CommEx also beefs 
up Windows’ Find File dialog, letting 
you specify up to ten filenames and 
directory paths. 

Not yet available for Win95 or NT, 
CommEx requires a 386 or later, with 


Win3.1, 3.11 or Workgroups. Suggested 
price is $17, available from Cotton¬ 
wood Software, P.O. Box 6546, 
Leawood, KS 66206; 913-663-3022. 
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■ The Bonsai Microfax 

($379; 800-356-1199) is a 
compact, all-in-one fax trans¬ 
mitter and scanner. You don’t 
need a dedicated fax line; 
Bonsai runs from any phone, 
whether in the office or in 
your car. A standard trans¬ 
mission takes 25 seconds. 
The Microfax weighs just 20 
ounces and is fits into your 
briefcase or coat pocket. 


■ Server Technology has 
introduced its Windows95 
version of Remote Power 
On/Off ($169.95; 800-835- 
1515), a phone-activated 
power switch. Designed to 
solve typical remote-comput¬ 
ing tasks for any DOS, Win¬ 
dows, or OS/2-based com¬ 
puter, the new version of 
Remote Power On/Off offers 
Win95 shut-down support 
and reboot capabilities. The 
shut-down feature eliminates 
possible file corruption should 
you fail to close Win95 before 
shutting off your computer. 


■ Tripp Lite’s ultra-compact 
BC Personal UPS systems 
($119; 312-755-5400) are 
designed for first-time home- 
computer users or anyone 
working in a small office. The 
Personal UPS is equipped 
with surge, spike, and line- 
noise filtering, and further 
protects equipment by trans¬ 
ferring to battery power dur¬ 
ing low-voltage (brownout) or 
high-voltage conditions. 


THAT’S WHAT THEY SAID... 

You can now order a pizza via the Net. Those of us for whom time has value will still use a goofy 
low-tech device called the telephone, but the Net will undoubtedly be the ordering method of 
choice for unsocialized geeks who fear human interaction and have hours to spare fiddling around 
on line. Come to think of it, that’s the basic Net paradigm. 

—Stephen Manes (“Full Disclosure,” PC World, June 1995) 


I’m firmly convinced that if grade-Z movie director Ed Wood were alive today, he would be a major 
force in the interactive game industry. 

—John Edwards (“Behind the Screens,” CompuServe Magazine, September 1995 


All the things IBM has done in the last decade that end in S/2—PS/2, OS/2—aren’t working out. 
The handwriting is on the wall for OS/2. And maybe by 1996, Big Blue will have an OCR engine 
capable of reading what it says: “Technically advanced products don’t always win out.” The fat 
lady has sung. 

—Bill Howard 

(“PC Predictions for ’96,” PC Magazine, January 9,1996) 


and later) and Windows (3.1 
and later) and support most 
Hewlett-Packard LaserJet, 
DeskJet, and compatible 
printer models. 

Suggested price is $149. 
For more information, con¬ 
tact ProHelp Systems Inc., 
353 Westminister Lane, 
Lilbum, GA 30247; 770-279- 
2510. Check out the free 
demo via the Internet at 
http://www.prohelp.com. 


JP Software’s command¬ 
line efficiency tools for both 
DOS and Windows are now 
available on one compact 
disc: The JP-CD Suite. This CD-ROM 
incorporates all of the company’s renowned 
4DOS and Take Command utilities. 

4DOS and its versions for OS/2 and 
Windows NT let you accomplish management 
tasks such as listing, copying, deleting, and 
moving multiple files or file types with a sin¬ 
gle command, right from the DOS command 
line. Take Command, now also available in a 


Windows 95 edition (known as 
Take Command/32), supports 
the same command-line fea¬ 
tures available in the 4DOS 
utility, but presents them in a fully graphical 
Windows interface. 

Suggested price is 
$99; manuals are avail¬ 
able separately for $29. 

Contact JP Software 
Inc., P.O. Box 1470, 

Arlington, MA 02174; 

617-646-3975. 


Turn any standard 

business form or cor¬ 
respondence tool into 
a professional-look¬ 
ing document with 
FORMagic, a DOS 
and Windows utility 
that automatically 
converts standard 
documents to ones that 
can utilize the graphics 
tools present in your word 
processor, text editor, or 
desktop-publishing package. 
Create a form—invoice, memo, 
letterhead, and so on—and 
then "overlay” it with your 
favorite document software, 
and FORMagic will turn that 
information into a professional¬ 
looking layout, storing each 


form overlay until you’re 
ready to download it. 
Like Word for Win¬ 
dows’ Auto Format 
command, FORMagic 
give your standard 
documents a facelift 
without your having to 
make changes for spac¬ 
ing, tabs, shading, and 
other elements; you can 
add anything from logos and 
signatures to shading, bor¬ 
ders, and lines. FORMagic 
also includes DOS prompt 
utilities, letting you control 
repetitive and volume "print 
shop”-type operations via 
batch files. 

FORMagic editions are 
available for DOS (version 2.1 
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Solving 
the Upgrade 
Mystery 


If you want to make sure 
you purchase the right 
upgrade compo¬ 
nents for your 
PC, from mem¬ 
ory to hard drives, 

MPM’s Upgrade Pro for 
DOS and Windows will quickly 
analyze your system and identify all 
vital enhancement information. 

Following a quick installation from 
either disk or CD-ROM, UpgradePro 
begins by helping you identify your PC 
brand, system, and submodel, and then 
presents specific options 
for various upgrades. 

If you’re looking to 
boost your system mem¬ 
ory, for example, Up¬ 
grade Pro may present 
a chart showing options 
for 8, 12, and 20MB 
upgrades, including components 
required specifically for your system. 
Once you gather the information, you can 
order parts directly through MPM’s 
GoldenRAM memory-products dealers. 

DOS system requirements are ver¬ 
sion 4.0 or later, a 386PC or faster, and 
640K of available RAM. 

You can take Upgrade Pro for a test 
spin via the Internet at http^/golden- 
ram.com, or contact MPM at 15285 
Alton Parkway, Irvine, CA 92718; 800- 
222-8861. 



They could be spawn¬ 
ing viruses, passing 
along inferior products, 
and, worst of all, ripping 
you off. “They” are soft- WM 
ware pirates. Although they’re often diffi¬ 
cult to hunt down, cooperative efforts 
involving the international watchdog trade 
group Business Software Alliance 
(BSA) and local law-enforcement teams 
may have recently caught one of the indus¬ 
try’s most notorious dealers. 

Thomas “Nick” Alefantes of Los Angeles, 
known in the software industry as Captain 
Blood, was arrested in November on suspi¬ 
cion of counterfeiting a registered trade¬ 
mark. Law-enforcement officials suspect 


that Alefantes copied more than a 
million dollars’ worth of software 
and resold it over the past five years 
through ads in trade publications 
and via his own mail-order business. 

Among the products seized by the 
Los Angeles County District Attor¬ 
ney’s office were copies of brand- 
name CAD and networking programs, 
which normally sell for as much as 
$4000 but which Captain Blood 
allegedly resold for $79. It’s also alleged 
that he duplicated popular word-processing, 
spreadsheet, and e-mail packages and 
resold them for as little as $5 a copy. 

During the seizure, law-enforcement offi¬ 
cials also found three computers, high¬ 
speed duplicating equipment, a CD-ROM 
write machine, a shredder, printers, two 
handguns, handcuffs, and $15,000 in cash. 

Member companies of the Business 
Software Alliance are Autodesk, Bentley, 
Intergraph, Lotus Development, Microsoft, 
Novell and the WordPerfect Applications 
Group, the Santa Cruz Operation, and 
Symantec. Representatives from Autodesk 
and Microsoft accompanied L.A. police on 
the Captain Blood raid. 

The BSA warns consumers to pay heed to 
the expression “If it sounds too good to be 
true, it probably isn’t” when shopping for 
PC software via mail order. In addition, PC 
consumers should carefully examine retail 
packaging for signs of piracy: typos, no bar 
code, no corporate address, and so on. 
Furthermore, the BSA is encouraging soft¬ 
ware dealers in Europe and the United 
States to sign a 
code-of-ethics 
pledge to sell only 
legal software; in 
return, their busi¬ 
ness names will be 
promoted to cus¬ 
tomers as reliable points of purchase. 

Since its inception in 1988, the BSA has 
filed more than 600 lawsuits worldwide 
against those suspected of copyright 
infringement. The organization also oper¬ 
ates 35 antipiracy hotlines around the world 
for callers seeking information about copy¬ 
right matters, or to report suspected inci¬ 
dents of unauthorized software copying. 
Callers in the U.S. can dial 800-688-2721, or 
contact the BSA via the Internet at http: 
//www.bsa.org/bsa. 


BARGAIN 
HUNTERS BEWARE 


UPGRADE UPDATE 

■ Cougar Mountain 
Software (800-388-3038) 
has released version 10.0 of 
ACTPIus Accounting and 
StoreWare Point of Sale for 
DOS. 

ACTPIus Accounting 

($299.50) features nine inte¬ 
grated business modules, 
including general ledger, 
accounts receivable, 
accounts payable, purchase- 
order, and payroll applica¬ 
tions. Users can add or 
change information quickly, 
and receive up-to-the- 
minute financial information. 

The program also fea¬ 
tures two levels of security 
and prints invoices, state¬ 
ments, purchase orders, and 
IRS Form 1099 and W2. 

StoreWare Point of Sale 
($499.50) is similar in func¬ 
tion, featuring easy-to-use 
tools for general ledger, 
accounts receivable, inven¬ 
tory, payroll, order entry, 
accounts payable, check 
reconcilliation, and purchase 
orders. 

■ Wildcat! 4.12 for DOS, a 
bulletin-board system from 
Mustang Software 
(upgrades begin at $30; 
800-999-9619), now 
includes the ability to net¬ 
work multiple Wildcat! DOS 
systems for message and 
file sharing. 

In addition, the latest 
Wildcat! can organize con¬ 
ferences into groups, fea¬ 
tures improved handling of 
multiple-disc CD-ROM 
drives, and displays file- 
search results with the 
search string highlighted. 


Continued, on page 79 
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Updated & Revised 

SPECIAL ISSUE 


From the Editors of DOS WORLD ! 



Great Shareware Programs to Make DOS and Windows Work Together in Exciting New Ways! 


INSIDE YOU’LL LEARN... NEW IN THIS EDITION: 


♦ How Windows can make DOS programs 
run better 

♦ Which DOS commands 
Windows makes obsolete 

-f How DOS programs can use Windows 
to exchange data 

♦ The best setup for running two programs at once 

♦ How' to time-share between 
two running programs 


♦ How to choose and set up communications 
programs under Windows 

PLUS — WINDOWS 95 

♦ A Special Report on the newest version of 
Windows. What’s in store for DOS users 
and tips for upgrading your applications 
and hardware 


TdRG/DRG^W 26 T 

■ ORDER BOTH AND SAVE $6.00! ■ 


CITY. PRICE CIRCLE* 




DRUN 

, Send me BOTH the updated 
\ RUNNING DOS AND WINDOWS 

J and the AM New COMPANION DISK 

*14.90 

DRN5 / 

5.25 7 

As 

/ DRN3 


— 

DRUN 

Send me only the SPECIAL ISSUE 
RUNNING DOS AND WINDOWS 

*6.95 



a 

Send me only the All New 
COMPANION DISK 

*13.95 

DRN5/ 

5.25/ 

73.5 

/ DRN3 

Canada, Mexico, and Foreign Surface add $5.50 per issue/disk ordered 
(includes applicable tax). Airmail add $9.50. Prepayment is required on all 
orders. U.S. funds on U.S. banks only. Magazines and disks will be shipped 
separately. Please allow 2-3 weeks for delivery. 

TOTAL 

* 

Important: 

If you are 
ordering a 
disk, please 
remember to 
specify size. 


New! DOS/Windows Companion Disk: 

Includes These Great Shareware Programs: 

SmilerShell. Provides a full-featured DOS command line for Windows. Now 
you can run DOS commands and batch files from inside Windows! Use 
SmilerShell to launch Windows and DOS programs, too! Great program — 
easy to learn and use. 

GrafFiX. Two programs in one! DOS version captures text or graphics 
screens and saves them as files. Windows version lets you save any portion 
of the Windows Clipboard or DOS screen capture to a PCX, GIF, or BMP 
file. Handy graphics tool! 

Cards for DOS. View Windows Card Files in DOS. Why start Windows just 
to view and search a card file? Cards for DOS lets you do it from the DOS 
prompt! 

Icon Tiger. This DOS program displays Windows icons, extracts icons from 
Windows EXE and DLL files, and combines icons into new icon libraries. 
Does all this from the DOS prompt! 

ClipCap. Brings the power of DOS redirection to Windows. Captures 
redirected DOS text to the Windows Clipboard for pasting into Windows 
programs. 


Q Check or money order enclosed (payable to DOS World ) 

Charge my: Q VISA Q AmEx Q Discover Q MC 

Card#_Exp.Date _ 

Signature_ 

Name _ 

Address - 


City- 


State 


_ Zip _ 

MAIL TO: DOS World , P.O. Box 672, Mt. Morris, H 61054 


BONUS PROGRAM! BONUS PROGRAM! BONUS PROGRAM! 

ROSENTHAL UNINSTALL 3.0. Makes uninstalling Windows and DOS programs 
a snap! Removes unwanted programs, files, and directories and restores all 
modified system files. It’s the simple way to remove even the nastiest 
Windows or DOS installation! Fantastic! 


Can 1 - 800 - 349-7327 


Each program on this disk is shareware, which means you are free to use and evaluate each one for a period of time, 
then pay a registration fee to the author if you plan to continue using the program. Benefits of registration often include 
product support and upgrade offers. Full details on registering each program are included on the disk. 
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Bookshelf 

Bloopers 

and 

Bonanzas 


• Aimed at students, small-business 
owners, and practically anyone who 
uses a PC, the McGraw-Hill 
Encyclopedia of Personal Com¬ 
puting ($89.95 hardcover; 800-822- 
8158) is designed to provide finger¬ 
tip access to hundreds of facts and 

easy-to-understand explanations of 
computer terminology. The book’s 
more than 1200 articles (each only about 500 to 750 words) 
are arranged in alphabetical order and are extensively cross- 
referenced. Topics range from ASCII and bulletin-board 
systems to hypertext and object-oriented graphics. 

• Did you know that Steve Jobs was once a primal-scream 
instructor? Or that dBase was originally created to track 
horse races? Or that IBM once recalled 32,000 power 
adapters for ThinkPads after discovering they could cause 
electrical shocks? 

Michael Hyman, author of IDG Books’ Borland C++ for 
Dummies and Visual C++ 2 for Dummies , takes a light¬ 
hearted look at the culture that brought forth the 
Information Age in PC Roadkill: Twisted Tales from 
Silicon Valley. It’s a compilation of odd and often humor¬ 
ous tales concerning the development of the computer 
industry and its personalities: “Of the strange messages em¬ 
bedded in programs. Of mistakes like the Reeference manu¬ 
al and the Softwa Reengineering sign. What happens behind 



the scenes at glamorous trade shows. 

What’s on top of the Intel building. 

And you’ll learn about the famous 
toga party, industry bands, and 
many secret code names.” 

Hyman confesses that “by no 
means is this book complete. 

There are hundreds of stories left 
untold. And many more in the 
making.” You can check out PC Roadkill for 
yourself, at computer and retail bookstores for $19.99 
(paperback). 

• A series of books that Osborne/McGraw-Hill executive 
editor Scott Rogers says are “written with the assumption 
that readers have better things to do with their time than 
spend days learning the ins and outs of the latest soft¬ 
ware,” cover quick-hitting essentials about moving up to 
Windows 95 and onto the Internet. 

The five titles in the Busy People series cover Word, 
Excel and Access for Windows 95, Win95 itself, and the 
Internet. Emphasis is on vital skills and shortcuts users 
must know to get a particular task done quickly and accu¬ 
rately. In addition to shortcut suggestions, each chapter in 
the Busy People series features a quick-reference section of 
essential tasks, time-saving tips and strategies, fast ways 
to learn and remember important jargon, and pitfalls and 
problems to avoid. Continued on page 80 


Boace Hound Pro 

J nick Mcnancr 

Sniff out wasted, lost, 


Disk Manager 
for Windows 



Billions and Billions 
of Bytes Saved Every Day! 


and even forgotten space! 


Organize the results of your searches to highlight the 
areas that need the most attention. 

Results can be exported in a format compatible 
with all major databases and spreadsheets. 


• 5 primary displays help you identify duplicated, 
obsolete, and even forgotten files. 

• Locate duplicate files anywhere on your PC or 
network even when they have different names. 

• Expanded file-search capabilities! Use it to find 
*.VBX, \DLL, and * *.EXE in a single pass. 

• Printable directory map shows storage totals at each 
directory level and all nested subdirectories. 

• Built in file viewer displays over 20 different file 
f or mats, including Excel, WordPerfect, Bitmaps, GIFs, 
Word, PCX. 

• Detailed version information display plus many 
additional tools and features. 
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Like many PC users, Robert White 
thought it would take only a few min¬ 
utes to install a familiar spreadsheet 
program in his wife’s new computer. 
And then like many PC users, Robert 
White ran into trouble. 

So Robert White called customer sup¬ 
port, was put on hold for 20 minutes, 
and waited. And waited. Finally, he 
gave up. 


The next night, White sat holding 
the phone once more, still waiting to 
get through. And while doing so, he 
thought of his brother Bill, a computer 
consultant. Maybe between the two of 
them, White thought, they could figure 
out a way around the usual busy 
signals and recordings, to help other 
frustrated computer users get quick 
solutions for common problems. 

Thus was bom PC Crisis Line, run 
by brothers Robert White of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, and Bill White of Palo 
Alto, California. 

Bearing the motto “Dump the man¬ 
ual—talk to a real person,” PC Crisis 
Line is a fully staffed technical help 
line guaranteeing either assistance 
with your computer difficulties or no 


charge for the service—plus quick han¬ 
dling of your computing problem by a 
real person. 

If you have a technical question, you 
can call PC Crisis Line at 800-828- 
4358. If you don’t get the help you 
need, there’s no charge; instead you’ll 
receive any information staffers have 
available from other sources who may 
be able to offer assistance. 

If PC Crisis Line can help you, it’ll 
charge $3 a minute (there’s a two- 
minute minimum) for staff members’ 
expertise. PC Crisis Line’s technicians 
are most familiar with IBM-compatible 
systems, with most major hardware 
and software products, and with com¬ 
mon difficulties encountered when 
computing. 



If your 

wrist is 
worn out 
from mous¬ 
ing around and your eyes are 
seeing two cursors instead of one, it’s time to get 
some health benefits—but these don’t require preapproval 
from your insurance company: 


• The Original Mouse Couch, from MK Productions 
($29.95; 800-657-7637), is a standard mouse pad—but 
stitched into a cushion that rests in your lap. The idea is to 
let you sit back and use your mouse without the shoulder 
or wrist strain that can come from desktop activity. It’s 
stuffed with fiberfill, measures about three inches tall, and 
is about the size of a standard sheet of notebook paper. 



• Vision+Aid for Computer Users, from Agile Corp. 
($24.95; 800-241-7320), is designed for anyone who uses 
a PC for extended periods of time or performs close 
work with any application. It’s essentially a workout for 

your eyes, providing exer¬ 
cises, ergonomic data 
(including workstation 
suggestions), and eye- 
strain reduction tech¬ 
niques. Vision+Aid also 
features Eyecue, a small 
chart you can attach to 
your monitor as a handy 
reminder to perform 
eye-strengthening exer¬ 
cises and to recall eye- 
strain relief techniques. 


KeepiW Track g ~‘ 

A f Investment* children and the 

health of your stocks 
are careful disciplines that 
may well call for some type of assistance 
beyond your memory, or even the traditional pencil and notebook. 

For the financial investor who wants to improve his or her 
earnings, Stock Blocks Inc. has introduced a DOS-based tech¬ 
nical-analysis program called Insider TA ($99; 800-697-1617). 
By sizing up your stock’s history and past behavior, Insider TA 
can predict future price moves. As patterns develop, the pro¬ 
gram recognizes the best buy/sell times so that you can 
improve your financial success rate. 

Enter your own portfolio data man¬ 
ually, or download files from any 
on-line stock-data service. System 
requirements are DOS 3.3 or later, 

2MB of RAM, and 2MB of disk 
space; a VGA monitor, a mouse, 
and a 486 are recommended. 

To keep track of every vital stage of your child’s 
life, there’s From Diapers to Diplomas ($13.95; 513-652- 
1353). This small-but-handy DOS program can document 
your child’s life from birth to graduation, including his or 
her accomplishments, special friends, and favorite mem¬ 
ories. More importantly, however, it logs vital statistics 
such as medical and dental records; for example, you can 
easily call up a list of all inoculation dates or instances of 
allergic reaction. 

Pull-down menus and on-line help are among the basic fea¬ 
tures you’ll find in this easy-to-use program. System 
requirements are DOS 2.1 or later and 512K of RAM; 2MB of 
hard-drive space is recommended. 
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Visio 2.0 0 %A 99 

for Windows 24 

Spend more time communi¬ 
cating and less time drawing! 
Visio is more than just the best 
flow charter, it's also the eas¬ 
iest way to put together your 
company’s org chart, diagram your computer net¬ 
work, or illustrate a marketing concept. SKU- VISIO 




W 99 Harvard 

Graphics 2.0 
CD-ROM for Windows 

Charts, slides, or multimedia 
presentations-no matter how 
you're presenting your ideas. 
Harvard Graphics makes you 
look your absolute best. 
SKU-CDHGR2 


00099 ,BM A P tiva 

899 ™ 486DX2-66 

IBM quality plus a three year 
warranty! 486DX2-66 micro¬ 
processor, 4MB RAM expand¬ 
able to 64MB,540MB hard 
drive, Double-speed IDE CD- 
ROM drive, 1MB of video 
memory, 16-bit SoundBlaster compatible sound 
card plus 4 Watt speakers, 9600/2400 bps fax/mode, 
software bundle. Factory serviced! 

Monitor not included. SKU-IBMAP338 


TeieSound a A 99 
Pro16 

Fantastic 16-bit stereo 
sound card, 4-option 
(Sony, Mitsumi, Pana¬ 
sonic and IDE) CD- 
ROM interface, wave-table upgradeability, and 
easy to install! This sound card will satisfy your dig¬ 
ital needs today and in the future SKU-TSOUND 


1^99 LapLink Pro 
IO 4.0c for DOS 

A complete communications 
package, LapLink Pro has 
everything you need to copy 
and move files between any 
two PCs and provides sophis¬ 
ticated file and directory man¬ 
agement that can be used on 
either machine. Includes special serial communi¬ 
cations cable! SKU-LLP4 


386MAX and ■ #%99 

Sidekick 1.0 19 

Bundle for Windows 

Improve the performance of 
your 386, 486 or Pentium 
system with this advanced 
integrated memory man¬ 
agement tool. 386MAX orga¬ 
nizes DOS system memory so you can 
run larger applications and add extra br .ground 
programs. SKU- SK386 


Internet ■ A 99 

Membe' ship Kit 14 

for Windows 

Join the millions enjoying the Net! 
This kit contains everything you 
: .ed to get on the Net and begin your 
information adventure. You receive 
a suite of some of the most popu¬ 
lar applications used to access the Net today. 

SKU - IMKIT 


2 mfi 


28 " 

PhoneDisc PowerFinder ‘95 CD-ROM 
for DOS, Windows and Macintosh 
Spring Edition 

Find anyone or any business anywhere—as fast as 
you can type! PowerFinder integrates listings of 
PhoneDisc Residential and Business with four-way 
indexing of all the listings to create the most com¬ 
prehensive research tool of its kind. Locate long 
lost relatives (granny), parents, children or friends, 
plan a trip or a sales campaign in seconds. Search 
for information four ways: Name: just type in the 
person or business and PowerFinder instantly 
returns the number, Business Type: search by business category 
or SIC number, Address: find people when all you have is an address, including busi- 
lalp® 131 nesses or residences, Phone Number: find out who’s calling when you receive a mes- 
sage but only have the phone number. SKU- CDPFIS95 
' FREE Upgrade to Windows 95 version via manufacturer’s BBS. 


■» A0Q Reno: Media 
139™ Vision Portable 
CD-ROM Player 

The best of both worlds! Reno 
is a double-speed CD-ROM " 
drive with impressive 180ms a 
time, portability, multiplatform compatibility AND a 
sleek audio CD player that delivers great sound 
anywhere you go! SKU-CDRENO 


access 


Kai’s Power 
LL Tools for Windows 

Take your artwork to the next 
level of digital imaging excite¬ 
ment! This suite of 33 plug-in fil¬ 
ters and extensions perform 
digital magic with your favorite 
graphics applications and put 
incredible graphics effects just a 
SKU-KPTOO 


mouse dick away. 




AMIPRO 


Lotus Ami epcFi 

Pro 3.1 for Windows 
Offer expires 10/31/95 
Buy Ami Pro 3.1 for Windows 
from Surplus Software for 
$29.99 and Lotus will send 
you a $30 rebate! You get a 
fast, powerful, and flexible 
Windows word processor and end up a penny 
ahead on the deal. SKU-APRO 


FREE? Here's the deal: 

• This free software offer is for new cus¬ 
tomers only • You ARE NOT required to 
buy anything to get your free software. • 
Shipping charges are extra (minimum $6.00 
charge applies). • Limit one free product 
per household. • This offer good while sup¬ 
plies last. • No dealer orders please. • This 
free software offer expires 11/30/95. • You 
MUST use these special SKU numbers to 
receive free software. No C.O.D.’s. 



Choose one: Planlt for Windows 
Planlt Earth 
SKU-PROPEAR 
Planlt Paradise 
SKU- PROPPAR 
Planlt Adrenaline 
SKU-PROPADR 
Complete daily planner 
with stunning photos. 

3.5 in disk only 





4 in 1 Adventures 
in Learning 

CD-ROM for 
Windows and 
Macintosh. 

SKU - PR041 
Three storybooks 
plus your own 
virtual garden! 
CD-ROM only 


Call now for your 
FREE catalog! 


INTERNATIONAL ORDERS: (503) 386-1375 
FAX ORDERS: (503) 386-4227 
CUSTOMER SERVICE (503) 386-5215 
489 NORTH 8 TH ST. 

HOOD RIVER • OR • 97031 


SOFTWARE 


1 - 800 - 753-7877 


INCORPORATED 



Road Scholar 

CD-ROM for 
Windows and 
Macintosh. 

SKU - PRORS 
A multimedia U.S. 
trivia adventure. 
Fun & learning! 
CD-ROM only 


DW0396 


• Compatibility Not Guaranteed 

• Visa, Mastercard & Discover Card Accepted 

• No Charges Until Order Is Shipped. Shipping 
Charges Additional 

• Purchase Orders Accepted Upon Credit Approval 

• Item Availability & Prices Subject To Change 
Without Notice 

• Upgrade Offers & Special Promotions Are Subject 
To Change 

• Returns Must Have Return Authorization Number 

• Returns 30 Days Unopened or Defective 

• No Returns On Used Or Open Products 

• All Defective Product Handled Through Manufacturer 

• Orders Placed Before 3:00 PM Pacific Time 
Shipped Same Day 

• Not Responsible For Typographical Errors 






























overnight shipping 

When you mention thus ad. 


SYSTEft COffllANDER- 


F ~?3g- Netuare A 
6 OS/2 on the network 

H OS/2 Laptop, no network 

Tineout in: 12 sect 
Setup Detail Info-disk About Help 


on the same PC! 


Try new OSes like 
Windows 95 & OS/2 
and keep your Win 3.x. 

Window,95 without the 
Risk! Installing a new OS 
often leaves existing operat¬ 
ing systems unusable. But 
Windows 95 goes further and 
is unusually predatory. 

System Commander helps 
protect your existing OSes 
from the predatory nature of 
new OSes. With System 
Commander you can keep 
your existing OS, like DOS & 

Win 3.11, and try exciting 
new OSes like Windows 95. 

Easy Installation. System 
Commanders automatic 
installation will have your PC 
ready to add OSes in minutes. 

System Commander does not require a partition of its own 
and can even be installed from Windows 95 itself. 

After installing System Commander ; your first reboot 
brings up a menu of the OSes already installed. Select the 
OS you want and System Commander does the rest. Want to 
use another OS? Just reboot and make another selection. 

Saves You Time and Effort. As you install new OSes, 
System Commander automatically copies key files and adds 
the new OS to its menu. It manages unique copies of 
autoexec.bat , config.sys and command.com for each copy of 
DOS, OS/2 or Windows 95 and updates any future changes. 

The manual has more than 140 pages of important OS 
information. It features helpful hints on dozens of OSes 
including Windows 95, NT, OS/2 and most UNIXes 
including Linux. It's easy to evaluate new OSes without 
giving up the reliability of your existing operating system. 


Complete Safety. Unlike 
drivers and TSRs, System 
Commander uses no resident 
memory. This eliminates any 
possible clash between 
System Commander and your 
OSes or software programs. 

System Commander also 
identifies boot record and 
master boot record viruses 
and deletes them. 

System Commander 
provides tamper proof, system 
security. Your private 
password protects any or all of 
your operating systems from 
unauthorized access. 

We hope you'll never want 
to uninstall it. But should you 
ever want to, it comes with its 
own uninstaller to return your 
PC to its original state. 

Solves Laptop Problems Laptop users need different 
.INI, config.sys or autoexec.bat files ^r portable use and for 
connecting to the network. Whether it for OS/2 or Win 95 
simply select the configuration you need boot time. 

Saves YOU Money! Instead of investing thousands of 
dollars in additional PCs, System Commander makes it easy 
for you to have up to 100 different OSes on a single PC. 

With System Commander can you boot corn any 
combination of sizes and types of hard drives. Put ip to 32 
OSes in a DOS partition and/or put each OS in its own 
primary or logical partition. System Commander can handle 
any Intel compatible OS, in any language, and any 
combination of OSes! All this for just $99.95! 

Experience exciting new OSes like Windows 95 with¬ 
out the risk. Order System Commander now! 


"Highly recommended " 

John C. Dvorak - PC Magazine 

"... Version 2.0 is sensational." 

Nicholas Petreley - InfoWorld 

"System Commander is a blooming miracle." 

Jerry Pournelle - BYTE 


60-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 

V Communications, Inc. 

4320 Stevens Creek Blvd., Suite 120-DW 
San Jose, CA 95129 408-296-4224 
FAX 408-296-4441 


* When you mention this ad, orders received by noon PST; continental US only; no weekend deliveries. Add 7.25% sales tax in CA. Offer subject to change 
without notice. All logos and product names are trademarks of their respect ive companies. VIS A/MC/AMEX © 1996 V Communications, Inc. 


























